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Questions We Must Answer 


ELIZABETH PERRY 


President, American Dietetic Association, and Chief Dietitian and 
Assistant Superintendent, City Hospital of Cleveland 


S INCOMING President of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association, it is my sincere hope to be 
able to meet the challenge of this leadership you have 
given me with foresight and good judgment—to the 
end that our profession may continue to develop and 
that we may expand our contribution to the progress 
of nutrition, the health of the peoples of this country 
and the world through the coming year. This has 
been our ideal in the past, and it should continue to 
be our ideal for the future. 

The past year as President-Elect has been a time 
in which I have tried to become fully acquainted 
with all the activities of our Association, and partic- 
ularly with our administrative organization. It has 
been a time in which considerable thought has been 
given to the current problems confronting the Presi- 
dent and Executive Board. It has brought a keen 
realization of the strength and of the desire on the 
part of your officers to make greater and faster 
strides in our professional advancement, and there 
results in one a feeling of pride in recognizing the 
magnitude of the work that is accomplished each 
year. With it all, there is not only that sense of pride 
and realization of the honor conferred on me, but a 
great and growing sense of responsibility to you. 

To accomplish our twin goals of growth within our 
organization and growth in service to all, three 
things must be done: (a) current needs must be 
evaluated; (b) unfinished work must be completed; 
and (c) aggressive plans for the future must be well 
laid. What these future plans may be and how effec- 
tively they may be carried out depends solely on the 
soundness of the judgment exercised by you, as mem- 
bers, and on the enthusiasm with which you, as 
members, approach them and support them. Your 
suggestions are the principal source from which plans 
have come in the past and will continue to come in 
the future. 

In this program the state associations have an 
important part to play. It is the privilege of the 
President-Elect to work directly with the state 
groups through the Courier and to visit them during 
their annual meetings. It has been gratifying indeed 
to note that they have experienced a substantial 


_ growth in membership, in the development of their 
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work programs, and in the efficiency of their business 
procedures—all of which are the result of good or- 
ganization and capable leadership. Is it any wonder 
that we are extremely proud of our state associations 
and that we look to them for continued growth and 
support of our programs? 

However, I sometimes wonder whether we, as in- 
dividuals, have any real conception of the wide 
variety of daily tasks being accomplished so that 
we may increasingly enjoy professional prestige and 
respect. For example, how many of us realize the 
untiring efforts of the officers, section chairmen, 
boards, committees, staff of our national Association, 
and directors of the approved courses in maintaining 
and raising the standards necessary to meet our 
responsibilities? What do we know of the constant 
review of under-graduate requirements for member- 
ship, of the constant evaluation of course require- 
ments and changing college policies? How keenly do 
we appreciate the necessity of revising membership 
requirements from time to time, of the urgent need 
to give aid to those of our members going into new 
fields, such as public health, and into consultation 
services for institutions without trained personnel? 
Do we appreciate how important it it that we keep 
up with current therapeutic developments, to make 
our rightful contributions to them, to maintain and 
raise standards; how necessary it is that we meet the 
demand for more and better trained dietitians; and 
how essential it is that we cooperate with other 
organizations and professions for our common good 
and advancement? 

And how often have these questions been asked: 
How can we get more of our members more vitally 
interested and more active in Association activities? 
How can the work be simplified and routines estab- 
lished to ease the burden of the elected officers? 
How can the work be shifted to more shoulders, 
since many hands make light work? 

Perhaps some light can be shed on these questions 
by asking some further questions. How can a mem- 
ber be interested unless she is acquainted with what 
is now being done? Maybe our members need a better 
understanding of the Association’s work. Maybe we 
need to indoctrinate our members more intelligently 
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in the aims and ambitions of our Association. Are 
our older members doing all they can to help in the 
training of our younger members? Maybe we need 
more of the “big sister’ point of view among our 
members. Are you, as members, expecting too much 
of your elected officers and doing too little as in- 
dividual members? You have a right to expect leader- 
ship, but the members, in the last analysis, govern 
the growth of the Association. What the individual 
member puts into her professional work pays her 
dividends in direct proportion to what she invests. 
Participation in any organizational activity broadens 
the horizons of the dietitian and makes her known 
for the person she is, thereby bringing respect for the 
profession she represents and serves. 

If we are to make progress, both for the Association 
and personally, we must take time upon occasion to 
re-evaluate ourselves and what we are doing. There 
is, today, a problem which we must take seriously, 
that of reviewing our own organization to determine 
whether we are doing our work efficiently. Do we 
show both determination and flexibility? Are we en- 
couraging those who show talent for management to 
prepare themselves to take over larger responsi- 
bilities? As a professional organization, are we offer- 
ing the assistance we should to other allied pro- 
fessions? 

Some work is abstract and theoretical, and other 
work is very, very practical. Our work, as dietitians, 
is very practical: we must solve real, down-to-earth 
problems by recognizing causes and treating them 
to restore health and vitality. 

Our work requires cooperation. We must be mature 
in that we have the capacity to cooperate with other 
people and obtain their cooperation with us. This 
requires understanding of others and of ourselves, 
and respect for others and for ourselves. To be able 
to work with others is a prerequisite not only for 
success but for happiness in our work. 

Our work is professional, and it requires special- 
ized knowledge. To live up to the high standards we 
ourselves have endorsed—our Code of Ethics—we 
must give unselfishly, and we must be skillful in all 
of our relationships. 

Our work places upon us the responsibility of re- 
specting and taking care of ourselves. We have 
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spoken of the need for professional growth. What 
about our needs for leisure, for recreation and play, 
for growth as women? We cannot be professionally 
great and humanly inadequate. 

Then, too, I cannot pass on without a word about 
our public relations. Good public relations cannot 
be purchased—they must be deserved. They can be 
deserved and won by doing our work effectively, by 
cooperating with all other groups for the public good, 
by being active in community affairs, by participation 
and leadership in professional affairs, by wise edu- 
cation of the public in the value of the services we 
render. Good public relations cannot be delegated 
to others. 

This year is the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION. 
The Anniversary issue in June presented a beautiful, 
permanent record of our progress over the past 
quarter century. It reviewed the growth of our Asso- 
ciation and its specialized interests, and it was truly 
a joy to note the high tribute the authors paid to 
us. That issue clearly showed how we have grown 
through a broadened scope of work while maintain- 
ing our high professional standards. We are firmly 
established as an integral part of our respective com- 
munities via our abilities to contribute to the welfare 
of the public. 

As Dr. Wendell H. Griffith stated in his editorial 
in the Anniversary issue, “Progress means accom- 
plishment. It can be a valid excuse for self-con- 
gratulation, but, even more, it may and should be 
a stimulus for greater achievement. ... Continued 
success will depend on the extent to which dietitians 
qualify for greater responsibilities.” 

Today we are standing on the threshold of a greater 
opportunity for responsibility than ever before be- 
cause of the splendid accomplishments that have al- 
ready been made and because of the still greater 
services that science shows we are able to render. 
We have done much, but much more remains to be 
done to relieve suffering and promote health in the 
happier days ahead. It is our hope that this year 
may see substantial progress in the development of 
our Association, in its success, and in its serv- 
ices in helping more people attain the good life. 


esfestes}e 


Calcium Content of Bread 


Tests at the laboratory of the American Institute of Baking have shown that the aver- 
age calcium content of commercially-baked bread is 401 mg. per pound, according to a re- 
port of Dr. Franklin C. Bing, Director, to the Committee on Cereals, Food and Nutrition 
Board. In studies on the nutritive value of bread, it was found that the inclusion of 0.33 
per cent calcium propionate mold inhibitor to the baker’s formula contributes about 205 mg. 
calcium per pound of bread. The use of 6 per cent non-fat dry milk solids would add 222 mg. 

Since the proposed standards for enriched white bread suggest only 300 mg. calcium per 
pound, the Committee decided not to request the compulsory addition of calcium.—Food 


Field Reporter, November 22, 1948. 
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Program and Progress of the 


World Health Organization 


EDWARD S. ROGERS, M.D. 


HE history of the World Health Organiza- 

tion dates from the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization which met in 
San Francisco in April, 1945. That conference, on 
motion of representatives from Brazil and China, 
recognized the international importance of health 
by agreeing to convene an international health con- 
ference. A little more than a year later, on July 22, 
1946, meeting in New York City, the representatives 
of sixty-one nations formulated and signed the Con- 
stitution of the World Health Organization. 

As the present trustee of a long ancestry of world 
interest and activity in matters of health (1), WHO 
stands today as the single world agency with pri- 
mary responsibility for international programs and 
cooperation in matters of world health. Its head- 
quarters are currently located in the Palace of the 
Nations in Geneva. It also operates a number of 
regional offices: in Geneva for the European area, in 
New Delhi for southeastern Asia, in Cairo for the 
eastern Mediterranean, and in Washington, D. C., 
combined with the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, 
for the western hemisphere. Additional regional of- 
fices are planned for Africa and for the western 
Pacific. 

The program of WHO is carried out under a central 
budget appropriately allocated to the various ac- 
tivities of the organization, including the regional 
offices. The latter may, however, supplement their 
budgets if the member nations wish to make volun- 
tary contributions. The basic budget of WHO last 
year was $5 million and this year will be $73 million. 

RELATION OF WHO TO THE UNITED NATIONS 

Most people are somewhat confused by the rela- 
tionship between the so-called specialized agencies, 
such as the WHO, and the United Nations. The 
accompanying chart will help to clarify this relation. 
It will be noted that around the extreme outer 
circumference of this chart is a group of organizations 
labeled ‘Specialized Agencies.” This includes not 








! Presented at the 32nd Annual Meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association in Denver, on October 11, 1949. 
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Dean, School of Public Health, University of California, Berkeley 


only WHO, but such other well-known organiza- 
tions as the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), the Inter- 
national Labor Organization (ILO), the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO), the International 
Refugee Organization (IRO), the International 
Monetary Fund, and so on. These specialized 
agencies are fully autonomous, each being created 
by separate treaty. They exist in parallel status in 
terms of international protocol and are connected 
with the United Nations through separate operating 
agreements. They work with the United Nations 
chiefly through its Economie and Social Council 
and carry on the specialized functions of their par- 
ticular fields in behalf of the United Nations through 
this affiliation. 

WHO works cooperatively with several of the 
“Commissions” under the Economic and Social 
Council as well as with the United Nations Infants 
and Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF). Also, 
through a coordinating council, it plans and operates 
cooperatively with the other specialized agencies. 


PROGRAM OF WHO 


The Preamble to the Constitution of WHO (2) 
sets forth eight principles which are considered “basic 
to the happiness, harmonious relations, and security 
of all peoples.” The first of these principles has be- 
come a classic definition of health and sets the pace 
today for the world in general in a positive approach 
to the problem. This principle defines health as 
‘“‘a state of complete physical, mental, and social 
well-being and not merely absence of disease or 
infirmity.” 

In order that no time should be lost in the imple- 
mentation of this objective, the sixty-one nations 
meeting in New York in July, 1946 established 
an Interim Commission to lay the groundwork for 
the permanent organization and to carry on world 
activities in health pending its establishment. 

The first World Health Assembly, which met in 
June, 1948, focused its attention on six world-wide 
problems in addition to continuing certain basic 
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The United Nations 
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functions of great importance inherited from the 
Health Organization of the League of Nations (3.) 
The six problems were: malaria, tuberculosis, vene- 
real disease, maternal and child health, environmental 
sanitation, and nutrition. Intensive attack was first 
directed at the acute problems of malaria, tuber- 
culosis, and venereal disease that were of momentous 
importance in the postwar struggle for recovery in 
many parts of the world. 

The most unique activity in these three areas 
where programs were set in motion was the program 
for mass immunization against tuberculosis carried 
out jointly with UNICEF. This actually represented 
an expansion of a previous BCG vaccination pro- 
gram carried on by UNICEF with the Danish Red 
Cross and their Scandinavian associates. Under the 
program of WHO, this activity was expanded 
throughout Europe into Asia and North Africa. 

The principal strength of WHO lies in the highly 
developed, professional skill of its staff and of the 
consultants whom it can assemble from all corners 
of the world. Its methods involve consultative and 
advisory services on request; the supplying of demon- 
stration teams to help nations with specific health 
problems; the financial support, staffing, and en- 
couragement of appropriate professional and techni- 
‘al training centers for health workers within the 
various nations; the development of a world-wide 
fellowship program for advanced study in health 
and medical sciences; the establishment and main- 


tenance of agreements between nations for the ex- 
change of statistical, epidemiologic, and related in- 
formation; the maintenance of safeguards against 
the international transmission of communicable dis- 
eases; the conduct or encouragement of appropriate 
research; and the maintenance of various informa- 
tional services and materials. In addition to these 
basic functions, there are from time to time addi- 
tional specialized devices employed, such as the 
BCG vaccination program against tuberculosis men- 
tioned before. 


SECOND WORLD HEALTH ASSEMBLY 


The Second World Health Assembly which was 
convened in Rome, from June 13 through July 2 of 
this year, met in an atmosphere of rapidly accumu- 
lating experience and accomplishment on the part 
of the secretariat and staff of WHO, and on the part 
of its Executive Board. I had the privilege of serving 
as one of the delegates from the United States under 
the excellent chairmanship of Dr. Leonard A. 
Scheele, Surgeon General of the U. 8. Public Health 
Service. In addition to Dr. Scheele and myself, the 
other delegate in our group was Louise Wright, 
Chairman of the Chicago Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. The three alternate delegates were all experi- 
enced people: Howard Calderwood of the State De- 
partment, Dr. H. van Zile Hyde of the U. 8. Public 
Health Service and United States Representative on 
the Executive Board of WHO; and Dr. James R. 
Miller, Viee-Chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
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the American Medical Association. Our congressional 
advisors were Senator A. J. Kllender and Congress- 
man J. L. Pfeifer. We were fortunate, too, in our ad- 
visory staff which included Captain R. W. Babione, 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of the United States 
Navy; Katherine Faville, Dean and Professor of Nurs- 
ing, College of Nursing, Wayne University; Dr. Rob- 
ert Felix, Director of the National Institute of Mental 
Health; George Ingram of the State Department; 
David B. Lee, Sanitary Engineer for Florida; Knud 
Stoneman, U.S. Public Health Service; and Mary 
Switzer, Assistant to the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator. 

During its three-week meeting, the Assembly con- 
sidered over two hundred items on its agenda. Ob- 
viously, | can comment on only the few that may 
be of the greatest interest to you. 


Public Health Nursing Program 


In the field of public health nursing, very impor- 
tant steps were initiated. The foremost problem 
obviously is the alleviation of the world-wide short- 
age of nursing personnel. The emphasis on adequate 
training of nursing personnel was given added mean- 
ing with the observation that where medical services 
and facilities are particularly scarce, as they are in 
vast areas of the world, a small number of doctors 
can give broader service and do more good if they 
are supported by well-trained personnel, such as 
nurses, midwives, and auxiliary medical assistance of 
various kinds. This is particularly true in a field 
such as maternal and child health. Also, it was 
pointed out that the shortage of nurses was not 
peculiar to the so-called under-developed nations. 
It is proposed to appoint nurses to the WHO staff 
and to establish demonstration schools in appro- 
priate parts of the world with financial and technical 
assistance from WHO. As has been done in other 
program areas, an expert committee on nursing also 
was established. 


Mental Health Program 


In the field of mental hygiene, after a great deal 
of careful committee work by the small group of 
psychiatrists, the somewhat sweeping program at 
first proposed was set aside in favor of an approach 
that appears to be suited to our present level of 
knowledge of the problem of mental hygiene in the 
world today. Although we recognize that mental 
pathology exists in all parts of the world and al- 
though the psychopathies and neuroses of all peoples 
may fit the same diagnostic classifications, the de- 
tails of their origin may be quite different and reflect 
the various maladjustments peculiar to different cul- 
tural patterns and practices. It seemed wise, there- 
fore, as the first stage of the program, to engage a 
suitable staff of experts, both full-time and _ part- 
time, who would be available to consult with nations 
wishing their assistance, and who could carry out 
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an appropriate study of the extent and characteris- 
tics of the mental hygiene problem in the various 
parts of the world. Such a study should yield im- 
portant leads to the most effective ultimate program. 
It is important to note that the forces behind inter- 
national and interracial tension were specified as 
one of the essential areas for study. 


Program in Environmental Sanitation 


Considerable emphasis was placed on the funda- 
mental program in environmental sanitation. It is 
perhaps a little surprising, in view of the origin of 
public health and its first concern with problems of 
environmental sanitation, that this important aspect 
of the work has received relatively little attention. 
It was pointed out that more than three-fourths of 
the world’s population is still subject to filth-borne 
diseases and that mortality from such diseases as 
typhoid, dysentery, cholera, hook-worm, and plague 
for this portion of the population is still at a nine- 
teenth century level. 


Maternal and Child Health Program 


The tremendous problems of maternal and infant 
mortality and morbidity and the great variations in 
them in different parts of the world need no elabora- 
tion in defense of the extensive program in maternal 
and child health proposed by the Assembly. Under 
the guidance of an expert committee, an analysis of 
the problem will be made and the most vulnerable 
points for its attack selected. 


Nutrition Program 
I can give you no better introduction to the pro- 
posed nutrition program than to quote directly from 
the proposal of the Director General and the Execu- 
tive Board to the Assembly (4): 


Nutrition is perhaps the most important 
single environmental factor influencing health. 
The discoveries of recent decades show that 
inadequate nutrition plays an important part 
in infant mortality, in the excessive proportion 
of underdeveloped school children and adoles 
cents, in the incidence of tuberculosis and some 
other diseases, and in the poor health and low 
productivity of a large number of adults. The 
availability of all kinds of foodstuffs has di- 
minished, and there is a dire need for improve- 
ment in nutrition in most countries. Unneces 
sary starvation still exists in many regions of 
the world. Sufficient food is not the only essen- 
tial factor; a well-balaneed diet and the best 
use of available foodstuffs are also very impor- 
tant in reaching the highest attainable stan- 
dard of health. 

The edueation of publie health administra- 
tors, legislators, teachers, ete., in practical 
nutrition and dietetic knowledge is an essential 
part of any programme. The food habits of cer- 
tain types of population are such that deficien- 
cies lead to avoidable avitaminoses, for exam- 
ple, beriberi and pellagra. Inadequate nutrition 
is responsible for low productivity among 
millions of workers. 
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The objective ‘‘food for health’’ is common 
to FAO and WHO and the closest cooperation 
between these two organizations will be nec 
essary. In FAO the emphasis is on nutrition in 
relation to the production, distribution, and 
consumption of food, while in WHO the em- 
phasis will be on nutrition in relation to the 
maintenance of health and prevention of dis- 
ease. Nevertheless, every practical programme 
of nutrition has aspects which fall within the 
fields of interest of both organizations. Col- 
laboration must therefore be flexible and no 
sharp dividing lines of responsibility can be 
drawn. 

In March, 1948, the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations invited several of the spec- 
ialized agencies to consult with the FAO and to 
study and make recommendations for the bringing 
about of an increase in food production. The In- 
terim Commission of the World Health Organization 
recommended the establishment of a joint FAO- 
WHO advisory committee on nutrition. This recom- 
mendation was fully endorsed by the First World 
Health Assembly, and in November, 1948, the first 
joint meeting of the two organizations (FAO and 
the WHO) was held in Washington. At that time, 
a basis for cooperation was worked out and the 
ground laid for the future work of a joint committee. 

As a result, a plan for joint action ‘‘to increase 
food production in areas susceptible to agricultural 
development and in which ill health, particularly 
severe endemic malaria, is the primary obstacle to 
such development” was proposed. The program will 
extend over a minimum of five years, from 1951 
to 1955. Out of six areas to be surveyed, three will be 
finally selected and demonstrations will be started 
in them with the procurement of personnel, supplies, 
and equipment before the end of 1951. It is estima- 
ted, roughly, that there are over 10 million acres of 
fertile and available land, to say nothing of vast 
areas that might be developed with effort, which are 
not now being utilized for agriculture largely be- 
‘cause of the physical disability of the population 
living in these areas. 

The expectation that such a program would be 
productive is not based entirely on speculation. A 
beginning already has been made in Greece, Italy, 
Sardinia, and in some regions of China with what is 
reported to be extremely encouraging results. For 
example, WHO has been leading the fight against 
malaria for over a year in Greece. Where formerly 
this disease incapacitated up to 35 per cent of the 
population of certain regions, it now has been prac- 
tically wiped out. As a result, agricultural produc- 
tion in these regions has gone up over 60 per cent. 

In other respects the basic nutritional program 
will follow that of the other fundamental programs, 
namely, through advisors and consultation teams 
working cooperatively with the governments and 
appropriate agencies of other nations, the training of 
personnel, and so on. 
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The expert committee on biologic standardization 
submitted a report on fat-soluble vitamins. The 
report deals with international standards for the D 
vitamins, vitamin A, and pro-vitamin A, and in 
addition points out the need for continued develop- 
ment of general standards for international usage. 


Proposed Research 


As might well be expected, the subject of research 
was presented many times and the organization was 
urged to undertake many programs. Mature con- 
sideration, however, indicated that the type of re- 
search best undertaken by such an organization 
should be restricted to those things peculiar to its 
world-wide functions. It should not become compet- 
itive with research being done at the national and 
local levels. In fact, many aspects of research can 
be handled much better at these levels than would be 
possible as an international activity. It was recom- 
mended that WHO encourage, support, and coordi- 
nate research in all appropriate fields but that, in 
general, it should support it in existing institutions 
giving financial aid or technical assistance where 
indicated. 

Demonstration Technique Developed 


A most important addition was made to method- 
ology in the devising of a technique described as the 
“health demonstration area.” In fact, this new 
method is to be given high priority in the next year’s 
program. 

In contrast to the ordinary demonstration carried 
out by a specialized team, the health demonstration 
area will have as its objective the promotion of 
comprehensive health services. It will develop an 
appropriate pattern of overall public health activi- 
ties in the demonstration area and will emphasize 
the coordination of the various types of programs, 
agencies, and organizations that constitute good pub- 
lic health practice. For example, in an area where a 
particular specialized demonstration is being con- 
sidered, it would be replaced by a demonstration 
project in which the original specialized need would 
be attacked as vigorously as ever but with the addi- 
tion of a supporting program of such basic activities 
as administration, sanitation, maternal and child 
health, and nutrition. 

Health demonstration areas would be chosen in 
the first instance because of some immediate prob- 
lem. However, there must be reasonable expectation 
that a balanced public health program would be 
continued by the local government upon completion 
of the demonstration. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE ASSEMBLY 


You will be interested in knowing a little about 
the mechanics of the World Health Assembly and 
some of the aspects of such a meeting that are not 
quite so technical, at least in terms of public health, 
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The World. Health Assembly is the legislative 
body of the World Health Organization. In it resides 
the authority for formulating policy, setting stand- 
ards and procedures for international cooperation, 
assessing the member nations for its budget, and 
approval of the annual program and budget. The 
Assembly also appoints an eighteen-member execu- 
tive board that meets two or three times a year and 
in which resides the interim power of the organiza- 
tion. 

Those of us who are career people in public health 
like to believe that our work is largely removed from 
political considerations and that there is within the 
brotherhood of medical science and public health an 
underlying current of common objectives and friend- 
liness that tends to minimize international differ- 
ences. Nevertheless, it would be quite unrealistic to 
perpetuate the illusion that matters of international 
health are any longer capable of being isolated from 
international politics. One cannot truly promote in- 
ternational health, for example, without the free 
exchange of information between nations. This can- 
not be accomplished fully without free exchange of 
persons between nations. Similarly, matters of world 
health cannot be solved without the use of materials 
and supplies. These in turn cannot be procured or 
distributed through mechanisms that are independ- 
ent of the problems of international trade and world 
economics. 

Our meetings, therefore, were by no means devoid 
of outbursts of a political nature as the representa- 
tives of nations jockeyed in open forum, in commit- 
tees, or in conversations in attempts to reach under- 
standing and to obtain support for those things 
which they believed to be desirable. Sometimes 
these conflicts surged to a considerable degree of heat, 
and accusations quite foreign to the problems of 
public health were hurled from the rostrum. I am 
gratified to say, however, that in general the prob- 
lems we encountered proved capable of rational 
resolution. 


Problem of Medical Supplies 


One of the most difficult problems was that of 
supply. It is obvious that many public health pro- 
grams are dependent upon chemicals, drugs, serums, 
vaccines, medical supplies, and mechanical and pro- 
duction supplies of various kinds. It is obvious, 
also, that following World War II many parts of the 
world were unable to produce or obtain adequate 
supplies of these kinds. The purchasing of such sup- 
plies in world markets may well be a major problem 
for nations in the soft currency areas. As important 
as these supplies are to such nations and as much as 
the officials responsible for public health in them 
may urge upon their governments the expenditure 
of available funds for such essentials, the govern- 
ments in turn need to consider these needs as only 
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one among a large group of needs of equal or perhaps 
even greater urgency. There was, then, considerable 
reason for some of the nations to urge that WHO 
undertake to supply these necessities. 

The opinion which prevailed, however, pointed 
out, and I believe rightly, that as important as these 
things are, they are not the fundamental responsi- 
bility of WHO, but rather the responsibility of other 
avenues of international cooperation under the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, such as the International 
Monetary Fund, the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and the several econ- 
omic commissions. It was further pointed out that 
if the relatively small budget were diverted to the 
purchase of supplies, WHO would accomplish no pur- 
pose whatsoever. The amount available would be 
infinitesimal in consideration of the cost of the sup- 
plies required. If an appreciable amount of the 
budget were allotted to this purpose, it would merely 
serve to detract from the effectiveness of WHO’s 
basic program without bringing any real relief in the 
problem of supply itself. 


Budget Problems 

Because of the strict Congressional limitation upon 
the amount of money ($1,920,000) that we were au- 
thorized to approve as the United States’ contribu- 
tion toward the basic operating budget, our delega- 
tion was placed in a peculiar position. After detailed 
study of the needs and the proposed program and 
after agreement concerning it, we found that the 
total amount necessary to carry out the program 
during the next year was approximately $73 million. 
This represented an increase over the previous year 
of $23 million, of which the United States’ share at 
the then prevalent scale of assessment would be 
$900,000 more than the maximum that we were 
authorized to approve. Obviously, our only recourse 
was to attempt to obtain a reduction in the percen- 
tage of the United States’ contribution. 

We were told by our Congressional advisors that 
Congress would be disposed to regard a request for 
a larger contribution to the WHO unfavorably un- 
less the other nations kept faith with the previous 
generous participation of the United States by re- 
vising the scale of contributions on a more equitable 
basis. 

In previous years the scale of assessment had, in 
general, followed that of the United Nations. At 
first glance, the United States’ share, approximately 
39 per cent, of the total budget seems unduly large. 
Actually, however, during the early postwar period, 
we were about the only nation that was in a position 
to make such a substantial contribution. Moreover, 
we were willing to do so because we realized the 
consequences of failure to encourage international 
cooperation during those critical times, and we re- 
garded these expenditures as a sound investment in 
world peace and the well-being of mankind. 
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It was a little hard to persuade some of the dele- 
gates of other nations that by reducing the percentage 
of the United States’ contribution, they would stand 
a better chance of getting a larger total contribution 
from this country. Also there was considerable effort 
on the part of some nations to keep the scale of 
assessments where it was, although the compelling 
reason for so doing had been removed by the degree 
of economic recovery of many of them. 

Although we did not achieve our entire objective 
of reduction of the assessment from 39 per cent to 
25 per cent, we did stem the tide and succeeded in 
having the United States’ percentage reduced to 36 
per cent with an implied commitment to the next 
Assembly to reduce it to 33 per cent. 

I have recently received a letter from Surgeon 
General Scheele advising me that Congress seems 
disposed to do as our advisors predicted and is 
seriously considering raising the ceiling on our basic 
contribution to $3 million. Of course, this is not yet 
an accomplished fact, and it may need some evidence 
of public interest to bring about its completion. 
Nevertheless, | am greatly encouraged by this evi- 
dence of congressional appreciation of the problem. 

I have not mentioned up to this point the very 
profound effect that President Truman’s so-called 
Point Four Program, or Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram, proposed in his inaugural address, has had 
upon the world, the United Nations, and the plans 
of the Economic and Social Council in particular. 
Under this program, WHO hopes that it may be able 
to increase the extent of its operations very greatly 
indeed, and several nations have indicated that they 
are prepared to make voluntary contributions should 
our government take the lead. Throughout the con- 
ference, therefore, planning was carried on more or 
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less at two levels: one directed toward the program 
at hand in terms of the immediate budget of $73 
million, and the other in terms of a very much ex- 
panded budget perhaps running to $20 million or 
more, should funds under the Technical Assistance 
Program become available. 

Apart from the importance of this Assembly as an 
international forum in matters of world health, I 
should like to conclude with quite another thought 
concerning it. Because of its peculiar position in the 
community of international interests in a relatively 
non-controversial subject area and because of the 
bonds between men of science throughout the world, 
the World Health Assembly is in a somewhat unique 
position to penetrate at least some of the difficulties 
of international cooperation. Being comparatively 
free from many of the conflicts and tensions that 
best other world conferences, it should be able to 
face the processes of world democracy with objec- 
tivity. If there is any possibility that the fundamen- 
tal, operating principles of world democracy can be 
discovered, defined, and tested in the environment 
of this Assembly, we must meet this challenge. In 
my judgment the possibility exists; it is my fervent 
hope that it will be pursued. 
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Vitamins in Breast Milk 


The milk of a healthy mother whose diet is nutritionally adequate contains sufficient 
amounts of all the nutritional factors necessary for an infant with the exception of iron, 
vitamin D, and possibly thiamine. Nature presumably intended that vitamin D be obtained 
from the sun. 

The following figures represent vitamin values (per 100 gm.) of average human milk 
(Maey, I. G., Williams, H. H., Pratt, J. P., and Hamil, B. M.: Am. J. Dis. Child. 70: 135 
192, 1945). 


Vitamin A. 290 I.U. 


Thiamine... .. ae cee Be eta ; ... 14.0 meg. 
Riboflavin... ... oe 5 fate Se, 37.0 meg. 


0.183 mg. 
5.0 mg. 


5.01.U. 


Nicotinie acid 
Ascorbic acid. Sse a 
Vitamin D.... genta atesortae ustehcs 


Of course, the actual values found in any sample of milk will vary with the diet of the mother. 

It can be seen that on the basis of 24 0z. (680 gm.) of milk per day an infant will receive 
more than the 30 mg. ascorbie acid, which is the reeommended dietary allowance of the 
Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research Council. It is advisable, however, 
to add vitamin D to the diet of breast-fed infants, since it is difficult for them otherwise to 
obtain sufficient amounts of this vitamin.—From Queries and Minor Notes, J. A. M. A. 
141: 571 (November 19), 1949. 
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Evaluation of Nutrition in Pregnancy 


NEVIN S. SCRIMSHAW, Ph.D., M.D. 


Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology, School of Medicine and 
Dentistry, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


RIGINALLY, the title suggested for this 
article was “How to Evaluate Signs and Symptoms 
of Nutritional Deficiency in Pregnancy.” This title 
was changed because only rarely are there obvious 
specific signs and symptoms in the usual sense. Fur- 
thermore, the whole approach to nutrition in pregnancy 
should be prophylactic rather than therapeutic. One 
must rely ona knowledge of minimum and optimum 
requirements in recommending diets for pregnant 
women and not upon treating classical signs and 
symptoms of nutritional deficiency during preg- 
nancy. Some of the problems involved in supple- 
menting our knowledge are discussed below, par- 
ticularly as they involve the collection of data by the 
research nutrition worker and the interpretation of 
these data. 


DANGER OF INFERRING NUTRITIONAL 
STATUS FROM DIETARY INTAKE 


The clinician must depend upon the nutritionist 
or the dietitian for the quantitative determination 
of the dietary intake of his patients, but both must 
always remember that food intake and nutritional 
status are not the same. An extreme example of 
this is a patient with extensive burns. Such a patient 
may be found by a dietitian to have an intake of 
protein far in excess of normal dietary needs; yet, 
because of the tremendous loss of protein-containing 
fluid from the damaged surfaces of the skin, the 
patient really may be suffering’ from protein defi- 
ciency. Similarly, persons with a metabolic abnormal- 
ity, such as hyperthyroidism, may have food require- 
ments considerably in excess of conventional 
standards. Actually, many false conclusions are in- 
evitable if dietary intake alone is used as an index of 
individual nutritional status. This must be true for 
several reasons. 

First, a pathological condition which influences the 
nutritional requirement of an individual may be 
unrecognized. 

Second, we still lack accurate and final information 
as to even the average requirements for many nutri- 
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ents. This is especially true for pregnancy. Thus, 
we are on dangerous ground when we attempt to 
predict an individual’s metabolic status from the 
intake of nutritive elements whose requirements are 
not definitely established. 

Third, the requirement for a particular food factor 
is likely to be influenced by the intake of other re- 
lated factors, including perhaps some not yet dis- 
covered. The fact that the requirement for thiamine 
is increased by an increase in carbohydrate intake is 
well known. Similarly, it has been shown by Sealock 
and his students (1, 2) that the requirement for 
ascorbic acid depends in part on the intake of pro- 
tein, because ascorbic acid is required for the me- 
tabolism of phenylalanine and tyrosine. Evidence 
is now accumulating that the requirement of protein 
itself is influenced by the quantity of vitamin By 
in the diet (3, 4). Until we know the full story of the 
interrelation in function and requirements of all 
nutritive elements, this source of error will remain in 
deducing nutritional status from dietary intake. 

These three sources of error stem from our present, 
still limited knowledge of nutritional requirements 
and the possibility of overlooking the abnormalities 
of illness. But if our knowledge as to the exact role, 
requirement, and interrelation of each food factor 
were complete and we made no mistakes in the 
diagnosis of disease, a fourth source of error would 
still remain. 

Fourth, variations in individuals tremendously in- 
fluence dietary requirements. Variations in normal 
levels of activity will, of course, affect the adequacy 
of a given diet for a particular individual. But even 
if activity, too, could be precisely characterized, 
genetic variations in assimilation and metabolism 
would remain. Cases of severe congenital biochemical 
anomalies, so-called “inborn errors of metabolism,” 
have been described. Examples of these include al- 
kaptonuria, cystinuria, tyrosinuria, phenylketonuria, 
and the various lipodystrophies. However, genetic 
variation in metabolism is not confined to dramatic 
examples that we can easily detect. Genetic variation 
is universal and, for this reason, two individuals on 
identical diets will not necessarily show the same clin- 
ical effects. 
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These difficulties do not invalidate the appraisal 
of dietary intake as an important tool in studying 
the influence of nutrition in pregnancy, but they do 
illustrate the necessity for careful interpretation of 
the data collected. 


DANGERS OF INFERRING DIETARY INTAKE OR 
NUTRITIONAL STATUS FROM BIOCHEMICAL DATA 


Many investigators have sought to escape these 
erorrs inherent in inferring nutritional status from 
dietary intake by reversing the procedure and at- 
tempting to infer both dietary intake and nutritional 
status from specific biochemical measures. In doing 
so, they have encountered not only the uncertain 
correlation between blood biochemistry and either 
dietary intake or nutritional status, but also, in many 
instances, they have been faced with the necessity 
of proving that the blood values had any interpret- 
able nutritional significance whatsoever. For ex- 
ample, diphosphopyridine nucleotide, a derivative 
of niacin, which can be easily determined in blood 
and urine by taking advantage of its characteristic 
fluorescence, was thought, for a time, to be an index 
of niacin nutrition, until it was learned that it shows 
no abnormal variation even in patients with frank 
clinical pellagra (5). 

At present, nutritional status as regards protein is 
assumed by most clinicians to be directly reflected 
in the serum total protein. But this is not always 
true. In a nutrition survey which we made in Panama 
(6), 300 pregnant women were sharply divided by 
special circumstances into different economic and 
social groups. The group of Americans and Pana- 
manians with the better diet averaged 63 gm. pro- 
tein per day in their diets and had an average blood 
serum total protein value of 6.4 gm. per 100 ce. 
The low-income Panamanian group on a diet that 
averaged 51 gm. had a serum protein value slightly, 
although not significantly higher. However, the low- 
income Negro group that averaged very slightly 
lower in the daily protein in their diets had an aver- 
age serum total protein value of 6.98 gm. per 100 
cc., significantly higher than that of the other groups. 

The real surprise came in the values obtained from 
pregnant women in two widely separated villages 
in the interior of Panama, whose average daily 
protein intake was estimated to be well below 50 
gm. and to be primarily vegetable in origin. In 
one village (La Gartarita) serum protein averaged 
7.16 gm. and in the other (Parita), 7.00 gm. per 100 
cc.—higher than serum protein values for either the 
Canal Zone or Rochester, New York. We do not yet 
know the reasons for these apparent discrepancies 
between estimated protein intake and protein serum 
level, 

In the interpretation of blood cheraistry values, 
genetic factors are also involved. Wilkinson et al. 
(7) have succeeded in describing a large related 
group of people who have blood cholesterol values 
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either slightly higher than normal or considerably 
higher. In these cases, the patients with xanthoma 
tuberosum are shown to be homozygous for a par- 
ticular gene which behaves as an ‘incomplete’? dom- 
inant and appears to influence the level of cholesterol 
in the blood. Their patients with high cholesterol 
values alone are heterozygous for this gene. 

Thus one does not, by the use of biochemical 
assays, automatically overcome the errors inherent 
in the estimation of nutritional status from dietary 
histories. However, biochemical data, together with 
the information obtained by the dietitian and in- 
terpreted in accord with sound principles, can be of 
great assistance. 


COLLECTION OF DATA ON NUTRITIONAL HISTORY 


Dietary histories may be obtained by having the 
patient record her diet for a limited period of time 
or by having a dietitian determine the diet for a 
long or short period. Combined methods are in 
common use. In the type of study which we wished 
to carry out in Rochester, New York, of the relation 
of nutrition to complications of pregnancy, certain 
requirements were inherent: 

(a) It was important to avoid the introduction 
of the many delicate psychologic factors which have 
been shown to influence the incidence of certain 
abnormalities of pregnancy. It seemed best to post- 
pone the obtaining of the dietary history until the 
pregnancy was completed and final diagnosis estab- 
lished. 

(b) It was of great advantage to include pre- 
eclampsia, stillbirths, congenital abnormalities, and 
complications of labor and the puerperium any time 
they were reported to us from any hospital in the 
city. If it had been necessary to study all of the ab- 
normal patients at intervals during their pregnancy 
long before an abnormality could be suspected, the 
number of such patients would have been so dras- 
tically reduced as to prolong the study several years. 

(c) The methods should be applicable to all pa- 
tients except the mentally deficient and the actively 
hostile. Any type of dietary record which must be 
kept by the patient restricts a study to the coopera- 
tive person and excludes many other personality 
types in whom the incidence of complications studied 
may be different. 

(d) It seemed important to study the usual diet 
day in and day out in the weeks and months before 
pregnancy, and only personal interview could elicit 
this information after the pregnancy had begun. 

For the purposes of a large-scale survey of the 
relation of diet to complications of pregnancy, the 
detailed dietary interview forms developed by Burke 
for the Harvard Department of Maternal and Child 
Health (8) meet the requirements stated above. 
They permit the control of psychologic factors, and 
they are applicable to most personality types. In 
particular, they make it possible to obtain the dietary 
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history after the pregnancy is complete and the 
diagnosis is established. Thus, the patient need not 
be aware that she is part of a study until it is too 
late for this knowledge to influence her course. 

Dietary interviews, however, are no better than 
the person who does them. For research purposes 
they must be done by someone with a good knowl- 
edge of foods, who is also a skilled interviewer, who is 
sympathetic to people, who arouses a cooperative 
response in the patient, who is extremely conscien- 
tious, and who is something of a practical psycholo- 
gist. Interviews conducted for research purposes re- 
quire patience, judgment, and considerable time. 
Many of the usual criticisms of dietary interviews 
do not apply under these ideal circumstances; and 
ideal circumstances must be provided if reliable research 
data are to be obtained. 

Calculating the dietary history is also an important 
problem. Variations in the size of portions, the dif- 
ferences due to methods of cooking, the basic inac- 
curacies of the food composition tables, the local 
variations in food composition, the loss of nutritive 
value through storage, and the seasonal variations in 
quality and type of food are factors which must be 
recognized and solved by the dietitian or nutritionist 
as best she can with the information available. Until 
our knowledge of these variables is complete, they 
will continue to be a serious source of error in the 
‘alculation of our dietary histories. 


INTERPRETATION OF RESEARCH DATA FROM 
NUTRITIONAL SURVEYS 
Group Interpretation 

With the knowledge of dietary intake, preferably 
with the help of biochemical data, it should be pos- 
sible to classify people as to the general nature of 
their nutritional state and to examine the incidence 
of any given complication of pregnancy in each rated 
dietary group which can then be established. This 
is the method employed with much success by Ebbs, 
Tisdall, and Scott in Toronto, (9, 10) by Burke et 
al. in Boston (11), and by others who have used this 
approach. In attempting to apply this classical 
method to a problem in Panama, however, we learned 
how carefully it must be handled if erroneous con- 
clusions are to be avoided (12). 

The unique payroll system of the Panama Canal 
divides all of the employees into a_ high-income 
(gold) and a low-income (silver) group with no in- 
termediate group. There are three main racial cate- 
gories: the Americans, the Panamanians, and the 
West Indian Negroes. All of the West Indian Negroes 
and most of the Panamanians are in the low-income 
group. All of the Americans are in a much higher 
income group, along with a minority of Panaman- 
ians. 

As might be expected, careful dietary interviews 
showed that the high-income groups had generally 
good diets and the low-income groups had much 
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poorer diets. This seemed to be an ideal situation 
for determining the influence of nutrition on the 
incidence of abnormal pregnancy. With this back- 
ground, we investigated the incidence of complica- 
tions of pregnancy in more than 10,000 Canal Zone 
and Panama women and found that the incidence of 
pre-eclampsia and essential hypertension is not sig- 
nificantly different in the high-income and low-income 
Panamanians. In the West Indian Negroes, who had 
a poor diet very little different from that of the low- 
income Panamanians, a much higher incidence of 
these complications was found. Since differences in 
diet between the low-income Panamanians and the 
low-income Negro group were slight, diet did not 
seem to be operating to produce this difference in 
the incidence of pregnancy complications. For reas- 
ons stated elsewhere (12, 13), racial factors did not 
appear to be operating. Furthermore, the incidence 
of pre-eclampsia in the Canal Zone showed long- 
range annual trends which could not be associated 
with changes in diet. 

Finally, there was no tendency for women with 
pre-eclampsia to have diets lower in protein or poorer 
in general than those whose pregnancies were un- 
eventful (13). It should be unnecessary to add that 
these observations apply only to a highly specific 
pathological disease of pregnancy and that they do 
not detract from the influence of nutrition on other 
more common complications of pregnancy and on the 
new born child. 

But, if nutrition is not to be regarded as the im- 
portant factor determining the incidence of pre- 
eclampsia and eclampsia, what is influencing it in 
Panama? It may be pertinent that the Negroes in 
the Canal Zone face discrimination, both from North 
Americans and Panamanians. No matter what skills 
or experience they acquire, they cannot escape their 
low-income classification, and it is apparent even 
to the casual observer, that many of them tend to 
be somewhat sullen and hostile. 

We have concluded that the environmental fac- 
tors influencing pre-eclampsia in Gorgas Hospital 
patients are not related to diet, race, or climate, but 
to other environmental factors, possibly social and 
psychologic ones, the exact characterization of which 
requires specialized study. But such a conclusion has 
more general application. In other nutrition studies, 
pre-eclampsia or some other condition may be found 
to occur with a greater frequency in the poor dietary 
group, not because inadequate diet caused the condi- 
tion, but because greater social, psychologic, or other 
environmental difficulties were faced by the indi- 
viduals on the poor diets. Many apparently con- 
tradictory nutrition research results can be explained 
by this hypothesis. 


Individual Interpretation 


The problem of interpreting the incidence of com- 
plications of pregnancy in rated dietary groups is 
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stated above. As to interpreting the dietary ratings of 
individuals, it is obvious that the conclusions from 
nutrition research work are average conclusions. 
They do not apply to any individual in other than a 
statistical sense. However, it should be possible to 
work out the relationship between nutrition and 
various abnormalities of pregnancy in any homo- 
geneous group such that a person can be assigned a 
1 or a 5 or a 10 per cent chance, and so on, of de- 
veloping a given complication. At the present time, 
no one can tell any individual, on the basis of her 
dietary history or her nutrition blood chemistry 
alone, that she will or will not develop a given com- 
plication of pregnancy. 

You may still ask how the dietitian is to evaluate 
nutrition in pregnancy, not for research purposes, 
but for ordinary prenatal clinic instruction? She will 
doubtless continue to do so by the classical method 
of simply asking the patient about her diet and then 
correcting obvious deficiencies or suggesting an opti- 
mum diet for pregnancy. But the nutrition worker 
should keep abreast of the current research evaluat- 
ing the importance of nutrition in pregnancy and 
should try to carry out in her advice to the patient 
and the physician the recommendations which result 
from the best of this research. 


SUMMARY 


The determination of dietary intake by means of 


a careful dietary history is an important tool of nu- 
trition research. However, care must be taken in 
inferring nutritional status from dietary intake be- 
cause: (a) pathological requirements may be un- 
recognized; (b) optimum nutritional requirements 
for many factors are unknown; (c) requirement of a 
given nutrient is often related to the intake of other 
substances in the diet; and (d) individual variation 
in activity and individual genetic variation in me- 
tabolism alter the effect of a given diet. 

In the interpretation of the blood nutrition bio- 
chemistry values one encounters some of these same 
difficulties. In addition, the biochemical values may 
show only indirect, partial, or no correlation with 
nutritional status or dietary intake. 

The data obtained from both dietary history and 
blood biochemistry, although they must be used 
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With caution, are the important sources of informa- 
tion regarding nutrition in pregnancy. In any situa- 
tion, nutrition must be evaluated as one of several 
environmental factors. Under some circumstances, 
nutrition will be found to be the major factor and 
under others, a minor one. The exact influence of a 
given nutritional situation in an individual case will 
depend on the sum of the environmental factors, 
including nutrition, acting upon the genetic make-up. 
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Nutrition and Dental Health 


In discussing nutrition and dental caries at the Third Community Nutrition Institute, 
Syracuse, New York, last summer, Dr. David B. Ast, Chief, Dental Health Section, New 
York Health Department, pointed out that “enamel of the tooth is about 96 percent inorganic 
and after calcification takes place, there is no calcium addition to or subtraction from the 
enamel. Only the dentine can be altered. Good nutrition is important during the calcification 
period up to eight years of age and in the health of the bone and soft tissue surrounding 


the teeth throughout life.” 


He cautioned nutritionists against making statements that cannot be supported by facts, 
such as “Good diet preserves the teeth.’ Rather, he suggested that they point out, “A good 
diet assures the possibility of good formation of the teeth.” The problem of caries is largely 
dependent on the carbohydrate in the diet, and the production of acid from carbohydrate 
by aciduric bacteria is the most important factor in initiating the carious process. 
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Relation of Mid-Morning Feeding to Behavior 
of Nursery School Children 
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OMMON practice in nursery schools has 
dictated that the children be served a mid-morning 
snack, usually fruit juice or tomato juice and crackers. 
Such a mid-morning feeding is considered to be nu- 
tritionally valuable, to have perhaps a social value 
in that it gives children some experience in eating to- 
gether in a group, or to be necessary to prevent the 
children from becoming over-tired and too hungry 
before time for lunch. On the other hand, there has 
been criticism in our culture of the practice of eating 
between meals, and some authorities in child nu- 
trition and pediatrics have asserted that the 4- or 
5-hr. interval between meals is desirable and neces- 
sary to ensure a good appetite for the next meal. The 
practice of serving a mid-morning lunch in schools, 
however, seems to be based largely on preference, 
tradition, and opinion rather than on scientific ex- 
perimentation. 

Haggard and Greenberg (6) suggest that the habit 
so common in this country of eating the day’s supply 
of food in three meals does not afford the individual 
the greatest vigor and efficiency of which he is capa- 
ble. They were able to demonstrate that factory 
workers, when changed from a three-meal-a-day to a 
five-meal-a-day regimen (with no increase in the otal 
amount of food eaten per day), had a 10 per cent 
greater efficiency and output under the latter meal- 
time arrangement. Studies of absenteeism among 
factory workers and among clerical workers (8, 5) 
also indicate the beneficial effects to be derived from 
supplementary feedings. Morale also appears to be 
improved during periods in which food is taken be- 
tween meals (6, 7). 

!'This study was assisted by a grant-in-aid from the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd. Received for publica- 
tion September 8, 1949. 

2 Present position, Professor of Child Development, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. The author wishes to 
express her appreciation to Dr. Helen L. Koch of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for her constructive suggestions through- 
out the course of this investigation and for her critical 
reading of the final report. 


That a mid-morning feeding may be helpful in re- 
lieving or decreasing fatigue, ‘‘nervousness,” and 
irritability in children has been suggested by several 
writers and experimenters (4, 8, 12). Research which 
has involved nursery school children as subjects (2, 
9, 10) has offered evidence to suggest a relation be- 
tween mid-morning feeding and the subsequent be- 
havior of children. Little evidence resulting from 
research has been presented, however, to indicate the 
particular effects which may be observed or the ex- 
tent of the change or improvement to be expected 
from a given plan of feeding or type of food. 

Not only has the question of whether to eat be- 
tween meals come in for discussion and scientific 
investigation, but also the matter of what food to eat 
has occupied physiologists, nutritionists, and pedi- 
atricians. It would seem that the experimental liter- 
ature leaves little reason to doubt that beneficial re- 
sults in the way of improved nutritional status and 
physical growth may be expected from mid-morning 
feedings, particularly in underweight children. The 
problem of what to feed, and particularly the con- 
troversy that has centered around milk versus fruit, 
perhaps has yet to be solved (11, 13). 

The work of Haggard and Greenberg (7) would 
suggest that canned natural fruit juices best fulfill 
the practical as well as the nutritional requirements 
for a good food for between-meal consumption in 
that they (a) contain vitamins and minerals, (b) are 
readily digestible, (c) rarely cause gastric disturb- 
ance or allergic reaction, and (d) give a prompt and 
definite increase in the concentration of blood sugar. 
Of four common juices studied, pineapple juice was 
found to give the most prompt and greatest rise in 
concentration of blood sugar, and tomato juice the 
least. Pineapple juice, of course, supplies valuable 
minerals and vitamins and so contributes advan- 
tageously to the diet as a whole. It is not likely to 
cause unpleasant reactions (1), and it puts no burden 
on digestion. 
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Natural, unsweetened pineapple juice was selected 
as the experimental food for this study, and our sub- 
jects were encouraged to take $ oz. or more (ap- 
proximately 75 to 150 calories) when it was served 


at 10:00 A.M. each day. 


PLAN OF THE STUDY 


The study reported here did not concern itself 
with the nutritional effects of between-meal feeding. 
Rather, it was an investigation of the common edu- 
cational practice of serving to school children a lunch 
at mid-morning. It involved the behavioral aspects 
of supplementary feedings and attempted to furnish 
answers to questions such as the following: (a) Are 
there differences in the later hours of the morning 
in the behavior of groups of children who have taken 
fruit juice at mid-morning and groups of children 
who have taken water? If so, what is the direction 
of those differences? (b) Are there differences in the 
behavior and food intake at the noon lunch between 
children who have had a mid-morning lunch and 
children who have not? 

An observational technique was employed to ob- 
tain answers to the foregoing questions. Trained ob- 
servers, using a time-sampling method, obtained the 
measures of behavior deemed significant for such a 
study. Water or pineapple juice was served daily at 
10:00 A.M., and records were made thereafter over 
the next 2 hr. Each child was observed in turn for ¢ 
3(0-second interval. We were interested in behavior 
which would indicate that a pre-school age child was 
fatigued, tense, irritable, or not operating at a satis- 
factory level of “efficiency.” Such “negative” be- 
havior was Classified in four categories: (a) hyper- 
activity, (b) withdrawing, (¢) hostile behavior, and 
(d) nervous habits.* 

The study used for its subjects those children en- 
rolled in the four morning groups of the University 
of Chicago Nursery School during 1945-46. The in- 
vestigation was ‘arried on over four quarters of the 
year, 1, through four seasons. There were 133 
different subjects in the study (76 boys and 57 girls 
with a chronological age range from 27 to 60 months). 
Each quarter, two of the groups (one older and one 
younger group) served as experimental groups and 
the other two groups were the control groups, €X- 
perimental groups being given pineapple juice at mid- 
morning and control groups having drinks of water. 
The next quarter these groups were switched, so 
that the subjects who had been “experimental,” be- 
came the “controls.” Thus, over the entire period of 


3 For a complete deseription of these classifications, as 
well as for a full account of the observational procedures, 
subjects, reliability of observers, controls, and so on, the 
reader is referred to the original study, the author’s unpub- 
lished dissertation presented in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, which 
is deposited in University of Chicago Libraries, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 
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the study, each group of children served twice as ex- 
perimental subjects and twice as control subjects. 
This rotation of the groups brought under at least 
partial control such factors as: season, variability in 
individual children, variations in group constella- 
tions, chronological age, the schedule or program ob- 
taining in the different nursery groups, the observer, 
and the personality and teaching techniques of the 
teacher. 

The study also concerned itself with the amount 
of food eaten at the noon m sal and with the children’s 
behavior at the table in relation to the experimental 
and control plans of feeding in mid-morning. 


RESULTS AND INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 

A negative behavior “score” for xach child was 
derived by computing his instances of each type of 
negative behavior in proportion to all the observa- 
tions which were available on him for a given eX- 
perimental or control period. Such a percentage 
score was obtained for each child in each period of 
the study in terms of the categories of behavior listed 
above, and a total of all of the foregoing types, 2 
‘ategory labeled “All Negative Behavior.” 


Negative Behavior in All Subjects over the Nntire Year 


Table 1 represents the records of all of our sub- 
jects over the entire period of the study. Every child 
who was ever a subject in an experimental period 
contributed to the mean for Experimental Periods, 
and similarly for Control Periods. This means, of 
course, that the great majority of our subjects are 
represented in the averages in both columns. From 
this table it seems possi! le to conclude that the study 
showed rather clearly and consistently that negative 
behavior (as defined here) can be markedly lessened 
if nursery school children are given juice at mid- 
morning. Differences shown in Table 1 are consist- 
ently and, on the whole, significantly in favor of the 
periods when the children were taking juice. 


TABLE 1 
Negative behavior in experimental and control 
periods over an entire year 


MEAN PERCENT AGE OF NEGATIV E 


BEHAVIOR —_— 
CATEGORY OF BEHAVIOR CRITICAL 
RATIO 
Control Experimental 


veriods* yeriodst 
I 


Nervous habits 10.6 + 10.2) 8.5 + 6.5| 2.10 


Hyperactivity 914 9.9 13214 2.96 
Withdrawing Oe 16) DSS 1.4; 1.00 
Hostile behavior Rc 2:0 Acors 1.5) 1.85 


All negative behavior 
except nervous habits | 5.4 + 5.0) 3.3 + 
5.20 1+ 


2.6| 4.47 
AY; 5) 2. i. ‘ 


4 
All negative behavior {15.2 

* Total number of subjects, 152, with a mean age of 46.7 
+ 3.4 months. 

+ Total number of subjects, 138, with a mean age of 47.7 
+ 3.5 months. 
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Negative Behavior in the Various Age Groups 


It appeared from the analysis of records gathered 
in the separate age groups that the children in Group 
I (our youngest group, average age thirty-three 
months) were clearly benefited by the pineapple 
juice. These children had significantly lower scores 
for every item of negative behavior in the periods 
when they were being fed at mid-morning. For 
Group II (the next youngest group, about forty-five 
months average age), the differences between ex- 
perimental and control periods again were consist- 
ently in favor of periods when the children received 
the juice, although only in the case of the scores for 
hyperactivity were the differences statistically signifi- 
‘ant. 

From the records of the subjects in Groups III 
and IV (age range fifty to sixty months), it would 
be difficult to make a statement regarding the su- 
periority of one plan of feeding over another. In 
these groups, there were no significant differences be- 
tween experimental and control plans of feeding. (Age 
differences are discussed and interpreted in more de- 
tail in the section immediately following. 


Negative Behavior Scores in Relation to Age 


It seemed desirable to clarify, insofar as possible, 
the relationship which age bears to the results we ob- 
tained. The factor of chronological age is directly 
related to many types of behavior scores of children, 
and various studies have shown that, particularly in 
the preschool years, age is correlated with emotional 
and social reactions. In the present study the factor 
of age proved particularly difficult to bring under 
adequate control. A matching scheme for subjects 
under experimental and control conditions would have 
served our purpose better, but for various reasons 
this technique was not feasible. For one thing, it 
would have introduced a new variable, impossible to 
measure, in the dissatisfaction that would have been 
apparent in any group where some of the children 
were given juice at mid-morning and some were 
served water. To have paired children on the age 
basis who were members of separate groups in the 
Nursery School would have been impossible since in 
this school children were grouped according to age, 
and no child could have been matched for chrono- 
logical age with any child in another group. 

It was thought wise, further, to have relatively 
long periods (about ten weeks) under one plan of 
feeding to minimize frustration and disappointment 
which the children might have felt in response to 
abrupt changes in the lunch at mid-morning. This 
being so, considerable growth or progress or change 
could take place in a group of subjects as they lived 
with one feeding plan and then changed to a new 
plan. It is not possible to say precisely to what ex- 
tent maturing or ‘“aging”’ affected the kinds of be- 
havior in which we were interested. Some of our 
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analyses of negative behavior in relation to age 
seemed to show that a child’s scores remained re- 
latively stable over a period of time. Scores ob- 
tained six to fifteen months apart for the same 
children under similar conditions did not change 
substantially. Simply maturing, then, did not seem 
to “improve” a child’s score very much. This was 
notably true in the case of our observations of nerv- 
ous habits where the correlation between scores made 
by the same children in several widely spaced inter- 
vals was consistently high (above .70). 

We also correlated our subjects’ negative behavior 
scores with their ‘‘chronological age scores” (in 
months) for each quarter. One might expect, logic- 
ally, that chronological age in this analysis would 
bear an inverse relationship to negative behavior, 
i.e., that the older children would have lower scores 
for negative behavior and that the younger children 
would have more “upsets”? and hence higher scores. 
This was true in only about half of the periods which 
we analyzed, and even in these cases the correlations 
obtained were low negative ones. All of the other 
comparisons yielded low positive correlations. Thus 
it would appear that, at least within the age ranges 
studied here, chronological age is not a conspicuous 
determinant of a child’s score. Apparently in many 
‘ases the older children had as high negative be- 
havior scores as did many of the younger children 
and vice versa; some of the younger children con- 
tributed very few “upsets” to the total records. 

We concluded, then, that individual factors and 
other variations influenced scores in this study to at 
least as great an extent as did the factor of chrono- 
logical age. The most satisfactory explanation of the 
age differences found in this study will be given 
later.) 


Sex Differences in Negative Behavior 


In line with the findings of other investigators, we 
also observed in our girls a slightly higher incidence 
of nervous habits than in the boys. The differences 
observed between the sexes in regard to this “trait” 
were not significant but the trend was consistent. 
The only appreciable differences we found between 
the sexes involved the item labeled “All Negative 
Behavior Except Nervous Habits.” Here the boys 
had higher scores than did the girls. This difference 
was statistically significant under control conditions. 
Under experimental conditions, also, the girls ex- 
hibited considerably less of the hyperactive, with- 
drawing, hostile behavior than did the boys. 

Both sexes had consistently better, i.e., lower, 
scores when they were receiving pineapple juice, 
although the boys’ behavior in response to a feeding 
program seemed to change to a greater extent than 
the girls’ did. There were significant differences in the 
boys in favor of the periods with juice for all types 
of negative behavior except nervous habits. Does 
this represent a true difference in the response of 
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the male child to being fed? Is the male perhaps more 
active and hence in need of more frequent ‘‘stoking’’? 
Or might it be that food is more likely to bring about 
change in the hyperactive, hostile, and withdrawing 
reactions? The girls, too, showed relatively less of 
the negative-behavior-other-than-nervous habits in 
periods when they received mid-morning juice, 
and in all of our subjects hyperactivity was signifi- 
cantly reduced by the feeding. Should one expect 
that nervous habits, because they are “habits,” 
would be less ready to change in response to feeding 
than would other behavior? Our data do not lend 
strong support to this hypothesis, since we found 
that nervous habits, also, were significantly reduced 
in all of our subjects after they had received the pine- 
apple juice (Table 1). 


Observations in Hours from 10:00-11:00 
and from 11:00-12:00 


Studies of young children seem to indicate that 
incidents of emotional behavior, such as crying, 
quarreling, and so on, tend to pile up toward the 
end of a morning or afternoon. It is presumed that 
such behavior is manifested as a result of increasing 
fatigue and perhaps hunger. The observations made 
in the course of our study were recorded in such a 
form that it was possible to derive scores for the 
children’s behavior in the hour from 10:00—-11:00 
A.M. and to compare those scores with ones derived 
for the hour from 11:00-12:00. In Table 2 are shown 
the results obtained when the entire year’s records 
were compared for experimental and control groups 
in terms of the two separate hours of the morning. 


TABLE 2 
Comparison of the hour of morning and negative behavior 
exhibited by experimental and control subjects during 
an entire year 


| MEAN PERCENTAGE OF NEGATIVE 


BEHAVIOR 
| CRITICAL 


“ATEGORY OF BEHAVIOR | HOUR 
CATEGORY OF BEHAVIOR | HOL aaa 


Experimental | Control 
periods periods 


Nervous habits /10-11! 9.6 + 7.912.6 4 12.4) 2.50 
11-12; 7.4247.7';8.5 + 9.7) 1.10 


All negative be- |10-11) 3. 
havior except 11-12) 3. 


ow 


4 $324 4.9) 2.00 
ms 9.6 3 


nervous habits | 


All negative be- 10-11 12.6 + 8.716.6 + 13.3 3.08 
havior 11-12) 10.4 + 8.613.6 + 12.0 2.66 


This analysis demonstrates again the superiority of 


juice over water for cutting down instances of nega- 
tive behavior; all except one of the comparisons 
showed significant differences in favor of the experi- 
mental periods. It is also of interest that negative 
behavior scores were lower in the hour from eleven 
to twelve than in the preceding hour. This is ap- 
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parently in contradiction to what might have been 
expected as the morning progressed and the children 
supposedly became fatigued and hungry. Several ex- 
planations of this are possible. In the greater part of 
the hour between 10:00 and 11:00 A.M., all four 
groups were indoors. The younger children came in- 
side “to stay’? soon after 10 o’clock, and the two 
older groups went out for their outdoor play time 
between 10:45 and 11:00 and remained outside un- 
til noon. One might expect that the greater space 
and freedom of the yard, with more opportunity for 
vigorous play and fewer interferences from teachers 
and from other children would act to cut down in- 
stances of the kind of behavior with which this study 
was concerned. The question arises, then, was it the 
influence primarily of the records of our older groups 

these outdoor-playing children—which gave us the 
marked decrease in negative behavior in the last 
hour of the morning? 

An analysis of the scores of the different age groups 
in terms of the separate hours of the morning con- 
firmed this “hunch.” From this analysis it was im- 
mediately clear that the older groups were actually 
responsible for the “good showing’? made by the 
combined groups between 11 and 12 o’clock. In the 
two older groups there was a consistent and sub- 
stantial decrease in negative behavior in the last 
hour of the morning as compared with the preceding 
hour. This decrease was not observed in our younger 
groups who remained indoors during that hour before 
lunch time. 

The influence of the outdoor setting appeared in 
our analyses to be so potent in cutting down negative 
behavior (particularly nervous habits) that we ex- 
plored this point further. Throughout the study, 
records had been kept of weather conditions and of 
the approximate amount of outdoor play each group 
had each day. A number of days were recorded on 
which the older groups had been unable to get out- 
doors at all. A comparison of the children’s records 
on those days was made with records taken in the 
same quarter on days when they had been able to get 
outdoors for almost an hour. This comparison showed 
that negative behavior was consistently less on days 
the children played outside, nervous habits being 
most ‘‘responsive” to the outdoor setting. The mid- 
morning pineapple juice reduced negative behavior 
and especially nervous habits significantly on days 
when the groups did get out of doors. 

Such findings make us hesitate to draw the in- 
ference which earlier seemed obvious, i.e., that re- 
ceiving or not receiving a mid-morning lunch makes 
much more difference to younger children than it 
does to older ones. Because our younger children 
seemed to respond so favorably to juice and because 
the older groups showed only slight differences in 
their behavior under experimental and control con- 
ditions, we might have concluded that younger ones 
“need” juice more than older ones do. It seems possi- 
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ble, however, that the outdoor setting was masking 
the effects of the juice and that if we had studied 
our older children under the same play conditions 
as the younger ones, i.e., indoors, we might have 
come out with rather similar results with all of our 
age levels. “S 


Observations at the Noon Lunch Period 


Although we had little reason to suspect that 
the intake of a few ounces of fruit juice at 10 o'clock 
would have an adverse effect upon appetite or food 
intake at the noon meal, it was felt that it would be 
wise, nevertheless, to explore this question. If a 
mid-morning feeding is demonstrated to have a salu- 
tary effect upon the behavior of a group of children 
during the subsequent hours of the morning, it 
would be especially important also to demonstrate 
that it did not have any detrimental effect upon 
appetite at lunch time or upon the children’s be- 
havior at the table. 

The teachers kept daily records which showed the 
amount of time taken to eat the meal, amount of 
food eaten (including bread, meat, potato, and vege- 
table), and the amount of milk consumed. The child’s 
attitude toward the meal was rated. Ratings of the 
child’s ‘“deportment” during the meal included two 
categories: one described his activeness at the table, 
and the other, the emotional component of his meal- 
time behavior. 

No significant differences were found in regard to 
the amount of food eaten or the time taken to finish 
the meal between the periods when the children were 
taking juice and when they were taking water at 
mid-morning. Only in the case of the amount of 
milk that was consumed at lunch were there statis- 
tically significant differences between experimental 
and control periods. Here it appears that when the 
children were not given juice at mid-morning they 
tended to drink more milk at lunch time, there being 
a difference of about 1 oz. in the average amount 
taken under the two different conditions. One might 
suspect that this was a phenomenon of thirst more 
than anything else. The children who had taken 
juice in the morning had consumed from 4 to 8 oz. 
liquid, whereas the children who had been served 
water, although they could have had any amount 
they desired, generally drank only a swallow or two. 
Rarely was more than 3 oz. water taken. The atti- 
tude toward the meal and other items of lunch time 
behavior showed no significant differences between 
the means for groups under control and experimental 
conditions. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It is our judgment, based on the findings of this 
investigation, that there is little evidence to warrant 
the suggestion that mid-morning feeding for children 
in nursery schools is unnecessary. On the contrary, 
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the study offers grounds for the belief that most 
nursery school children “‘do better” over the sub- 
sequent hours of the morning if they are given fruit 
juice around 10:00 A.M. We have no indications 
that all children will be benefited by the intake of 
fruit juice at mid-morning, since some of our children 
seemed to respond to it much more than others 
did. Nor can we say that the effects of mid-morning 
feeding would be the same for older children—pri- 
mary grade children, for example, or would be the 
same if a different food were given (in this study 
pineapple juice served as the mid-morning lunch). 
In saying that we do not know exactly to what ex- 
tent or in what manner another group of children 
would be influenced by a mid-morning snack, we do 
not wish to imply that we believe they would not be 
benefited. It is our conclusion that mid-morning 
feeding of fruit juice to children of preschool age has 
no detrimental effect and will, in a majority of cases, 
be beneficial in relieving fatigue, in reducing irri- 
tability and tension, and in promoting a feeling of 
satisfaction and well-being over the next few hours 
before lunch. 
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RECOOKED frozen foods have been on 

the market for several years but not all 
have been of high quality. In some cases their in- 
feriority has been due to poor packaging, improper 
storage, or incorrect methods of reheating, while 
in others the foods were of low quality even before 
being frozen. Recent literature indicates that pre- 
cooked frozen foods can and will be highly accept- 
able when some of the factors which are responsible 
for inferior quality are corrected. 

Hutchins and Evers (1) pointed out that in the 
packaging of precooked meat dishes, the containers 
need to be grease-proof as well as moisture-vapor 
resistant. This fact was reiterated by Adams (2) 
who considered the prime purpose of packaging to 
be protection of the contents from air and loss of 
moisture while in the dry atmosphere of the freezer. 
She listed the following prerequisites for good pack- 
aging materials: moisture-vapor proof; free from 
odors and flavors; grease proof; easy to handle, seal, 
and label; and resistant to splitting and breaking 
when subjected to low temperatures. 

McCoy and co-workers (3), while studying the 
effects of various wrapping materials upon the qual- 
ity of the frozen products, were able to show that the 
material should be flexible enough to conform to the 
shape of the food so that as much air as possible 
could be excluded. Ramsbottom et al. (4), too, em- 
phasized the importance of tight packaging and 
exclusion of air and brought out that these may be 
more important in preventing rancidity and desicca- 
tion than low storage temperatures. However, they 
also stated that there was a relationship between 
storage temperature and useful storage life. Wood- 
roof (5) concluded that the higher the storage tem- 
perature of the frozen food, the more rapid was the 
deterioration in flavor. This was in agreement with 
sarlier work by DuBois, Tressler, and Fenton (6) 
who also had shown the value of low storage tem- 
peratures in retaining quality. 

Precooked frozen meats retain high quality best 
when covered with a sauce or gravy, according to 
1 Contribution No. 153, Department of Home Economics, 
Kansas State College. Received for publication July 28, 
1949. 


Fitzgerald (7). Fenton and Darfler (8) also pointed 
out the value of a sauce when meats were frozen in 
small pieces. Kniskern (9) obtained most satisfac- 
tory results with roast meat when she packaged it in 
large pieces in the drippings. In all instances, the 
value was apparently in excluding as much air as 
possible from the surface of the meat and from the 
package, thus delaying the onset of a so-called 
“Wwarmed-over” flavor. 

Fenton and Darfler (8) urged speed in preparation 
for both freezing and cooking to prevent breakdown 
in other plant or animal tissues, for thus the high 
quality originally present would be retained. Proc- 
tor and Phillips (10) stressed that holding foods con- 
tinuously in the frozen state until just before use 
helps to prevent food infections and intoxications. 

Little has been reported in the literature to date 
on the use of various methods of reheating frozen 
cooked foods. Wilmeth (11) found that smaller 
weight losses occurred with meat reheated in the 
double boiler than with that reheated in the oven at 
350°F. Singer (12) developed a process whereby the 
cooked frozen food could be reheated by placing it 
in securely closed bags made of doubled vegetable 
parchment and dropping them into boiling water 
for a given time. This was found to heat the foods 
evenly to the desired serving temperature. 

The purpose of the study reported here was to 
determine the effect of time and temperature of 
storage, of packaging materials, and of reheating 
methods upon the palatability of precooked-frozen 
braised beef steaks. 


PROCEDURE 


The steaks used were cut from Grade A_ beef 
rounds. Paired steaks were cut 1 in. in thickness. 
The steaks were labeled, right and left, and num- 
bered to facilitate ease and accuracy of identity. 
They were double wrapped in locker paper, quick 
frozen, and stored at — 10°F. until ready for cooking. 
They were removed, one pair at a time, from the 
locker 40 hr. prior to cooking and were defrosted in 
the refrigerator at a temperature of approximately 
40°F. After defrosting, the meat was unwrapped and 
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each steak weighed. It was then braised by searing 
in its own fat, adding water and cooking in the oven 
for 60 min. at 350°F. Immediately after cooking, 
part of it was scored by a palatability committee. 
The remainder was packaged, sauce added, sealed, 
and frozen. Later, after storing and reheating, it 
again was scored for palatability. Data were tabu- 
lated and comparisons made of these scores. 

In the first phase of the experiment, paired steaks 
were divided into three portions which were packaged 
in MSAT-83 Cellophane bags and stored at 10°F., 
0°F., and —10°F. for periods ranging from 70 to 203 
days. Each package was reheated for 30 min. by 
first wrapping in double parchment paper, tying 
securely, and then dropping into boiling water. 

In the second phase of the study, paired steaks 
were braised in the same manner as in the first. 
Each steak was divided into five portions and pack- 
aged in five different types of packaging materials. 
These materials included Cellophane bag MSAT-83 
(A), Pliofilm bag FF140 (B), bleached kraft base 
paper stock bag coated with heat sealing material 
(C), bleached kraft base paper stock bag laminated 
to Cellophane (D), and 40-lb. white kraft paper bag 
lined with 140 P6 Pliofilm (E). The meat was pack- 
aged in two-serving portions, separated by Cello- 
phane paper so that it might be broken apart to 
facilitate reheating. All packages were frozen at 
— 10°F. and stored at 0°F. One of each pair, the left, 
was reheated after approximately two weeks’ stor- 
age. The packages from the right side were left in 
storage for a period varying from twenty-three to 
forty-six weeks. Four methods of reheating were 
used for those stored only two weeks. They included 
(Method /) heating in a casserole in an oven at 
350°F. for 50 min.; (Method 2) heating in a double 
boiler for 60 min.; (Method 3) heating in a pressure 
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saucepan without the use of the pressure gauge for 

20 min.; and (Method 4) placing in a skillet over 

direct heat for 20 min. Those stored for the longer 

periods were all reheated in the oven in a casserole. 
RESULTS 

All of the reheated, precooked frozen meat was 
scored as less desirable in palatability than the same 
meat freshly cooked. Results from both phases of 
the study revealed that the desirability in flavor of 
fat decreased more rapidly with storage than did the 
flavor of the lean. 

Results of the first phase of the study (Table 1) 
show that* when stored for as long as 149 days, flavor 
of the fat on braised steaks was quite acceptable 
but after that it became less desirable. The meat 
stored at —10°F. for 203 days was scored slightly 
higher in desirability of fat than that stored at 
O°F. and 10°F. This seems to indicate that deteriora- 
tion of overall flavor occurred more quickly in steaks 
stored at higher temperatures because of the effect 
on the fat. However, no significant difference was 
noted in the average complete palatability scores 
for the three storage temperatures. This was possibly 
because the temperatures during the period of this 
study fluctuated some when the lockers were being 
remodeled. Although the difference was slight, the 
flavor of both the fat and lean stored 203 days ranked 
in order of preference: first, —10°F.; second, O°F.; 
and third, 10°F. The score for tenderness increased 
after freezing and reheating in 75 per cent of the 
‘ases. The length of storage time apparently had no 
great effect on the juiciness of the meat. 

In the second phase of the study, little difference 
was noted in the palatability scores of the steaks 
stored for two weeks in the different types of pack- 
ages. After twenty-three weeks’ storage there was 
still comparatively little difference, but as the time 


TABLE 1 
Summary of desirability scores of fat and lean of precooked-frozen braised steaks stored at three different temperatures for various 
lengths of time and for fresh-cooked steaks 


PAIR NUMBER STORAGE TIME 


Storage temperature 


10°F, Orr. 

days points points 

1 | 70 5.5 1.6 
2 S4 4.9 4.9 
3 126 4.2 4.5 
4 149 5.5 4.7 
5 161 3.8 1.6 
6 175 3:3 3.7 
7 189 ay 4.2 
8 203 3.8 4.2 
PRGOPRGO 6.5. 655g cis cee 4.5 t.4 


* Highest possible score, 7. 


DESIRABILITY SCORE* 


Fat Lean 


Storage temperature 


| Fresh meat Fresh meat 
—10°F. 10°F. o°F. —10°F. 
points points points points points points 
5.9 5.4 5.7 6.0 5.7 5.9 
1.7 5.6 5.4 5.8 5.8 6.1 
4.2 5.5 5.4 5.2 5.2 6.3 
5.3 5.8 5.8 5.9 5.7 5.9 
4.7 5.7 5.4 5.6 5.7 6.2 
3.3 5.5 4.3 4.8 4.8 5.9 
4.3 5.7 5.3 1.9 7 6.0 
t.4 5.9 5.0 5.3 5.4 5.8 
+.6 5.6 5.3 5.4 5.4 6.0 
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of storage was increased, the difference tended to 
become greater (Table 2). 
From the standpoint of ease of handling both 
before and after freezing, the Cellophane bag (A) 
and the Pliofilm bag (B) were considered the most 
desirable. There was also the least change in weight 
during storage in the steaks packaged in these ma- 
terials. There was little difference in the total score 
of meat packaged in Cellophane (A), Pliofilm (B), 
or the paper laminated to Cellophane (D). However, 
when desirability of aroma, flavor of fat, and flavor 
of lean were the only factors considered, it appeared 
that the meat packaged in paper laminated to Cel- 
lophane (D) was better at the end of the study than 
the meat packaged in the other materials (Table 2). 
The sudden drop in desirability score between forty- 
three and forty-six weeks for meat stored in Cello- 
phane (A), Pliofilm (B), and the paper bag coated 
with heat-sealing material (C) is hard to explain. 
As a whole, after thirty-five weeks of storage the 
steaks were considered only “slightly desirable” and 
after forty-six weeks were ‘slightly undesirable”’. 
Scores for the individual palatability factors as 
desirability of fat, desirability of lean, tenderness, 
and quantity of juice show that the desirability of 
the fat dropped sharply between the thirty-first and 
thirty-fifth weeks of storage (Table 3), but it was 
only after forty-three weeks of storage that the lean 
showed a corresponding decrease. The tenderness 
score varied from period to period, but no definite 
trend was observed. There was a slight downward 
trend in the score for quantity of juice. Thus it 
TABLE 2 
Palatability scores for braised steaks stered in different 
packaging materials 


DESIRABILITY SCORE* 


STORAGE TIME Ma- Ma- Ma- Ma- Ma Sie 
terial | terial terial _ terial terial "age 
At Bt C# Dq E* 
weeks points | points points points | points points 
2 17.5 | 17.4 | 16.9 | 17.2 | 16.9 | 17.2 
23 15.6 | 16.7 | 15.5 | 15.5 | 17.5 | 16.2 
27 15.2 | 16.2 | 15.2 | 14.0 | 13.6 | 14.8 
31 14.5 | 13.0 | 13.5 | 12.6 | 11.7 | 13.1 
35 11.0 | 12.4 | 11.8 | 13.2 | 10.0 | 11.7 
39 11.6 | 11.7 | 12.9 | 10.6 | 12.5 | 11.9 
13 10.7 | 13.1 | 11.8 | 10.3 9.4 | 13.2 
16 5.6 5.2 6.8 | 11.0 8.6 7.4 
Average 2.7 1.13.2: 1130 |) BO) WS 


* Scores for desirability of aroma, flavor of fat, and flavor 
of lean; highest possible score, 21. 

+ Cellophane bag MSAT-S3. 

t Pliofilm bag FF140. 

* Bleached kraft base paper stock bag coated with heat 


sealing material. 

4 Bleached kraft base paper stock bag laminated to 
Cellophane. 

** 40-lb. white kraft paper bag lined with 140 P6 Pliofilm. 
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would seem wise to plan to store precooked braised 
steaks for not longer than about seven or eight 
months, with a shorter period being better insurance 
for a high quality product. 

Data obtained for the four methods of reheating 
indicated that the double boiler method gave the 
least change in weight, while heating in a casserole 
in an oven ranked second. Reheating in the double 
boiler took the longest time. Steaming in the pres- 
sure saucepan was a time saver, as was reheating by 
direct heat in the skillet. Insofar as time was con- 
cerned, either the method using the pressure sauce- 
pan or the skillet over direct heat was preferred, 
only one-third as much time being required as by the 
other two methods. The meat reheated in the skillet 
by direct heat resulted in a significantly drier product 
than by the other reheating methods. Steaming in 
the pressure saucepan gave a less tender product 
when compared with the other three methods. How- 
ever, when the average palatability scores were 
studied, it was concluded that the differences in the 
reheating methods were so slight that any of them 
would be desirable. 

SUMMARY 

Paired steaks from Grade A beef rounds cut 1 in. 
thick, were doubled wrapped in locker paper, quick 
frozen, and stored at — 10°F. until ready for braising. 
They were removed from the locker, one pair at a 
time, and defrosted in the refrigerator prior to cook- 
ing. Two lines of investigation were followed. The 
purpose of the first was to determine the effects of 
storage time and temperature, and of the second, to 
determine the effects of packaging materials and re- 
heating methods. 

With increased length of storage time, the total 
desirability of the aroma, fat, and lean became less, 
although the scores did not show a consistent de- 
crease. 

Over a period of twenty-nine weeks, at which time 
the first part of the study was terminated, packages 
of meat stored at —10°F. rated slightly higher in 

TABLE 3 
Palatability scores of braised steaks stored for various periods 
of time 


DESIRABILITY SCORE* 


STORAGE TIME 


Fat Lean Tenderness pea 

weeks points points points points 
0 5.9 6.4 5.3 1.9 
23 be 6.2 1.8 1.9 
27 4.0 5.8 5.2 1.5 
31 tS 5.0 5.1 $.0 
35 2.4 t.4 5.2 4.1 
39 2.3 5.0 5.4 3.9 
13 2.2 1.5 1.9 1.3 
16 1.2 2.4 5.7 3.8 


* Highest possible score, 7. 
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Storage from two to forty-three weeks showed 1) woos ee a nS j I 
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little difference in the palatability scores of steaks ; 5 aes 
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best score. 
All reheating methods used in this study proved 
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(9) KNISKERN, J. E.: The effect of certain factors upon 


required the longest time. Either the pressure sauce- 
pan or the skillet over direct heat might be more 
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methods demand more attention during reheating. (10) Procror, B. E., anv Pututips, A. W., Jr.: Frozen 
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Allergy to Refined Food Products 


Food allergy recently has received considerable attention in the medical and lay press. 
There are clearly defined instances where ingestion of a particular food provokes an unmis- 
takable allergic response in certain persons; such reactions usually are recognized without 
difficulty. On the other hand, atypical signs, such as unexplained headache, fatigue, muscle 
pains, depressed spirits, and slight changes in the leukopenice index, sometimes have been re- 
garded as allergic responses to some constituent of the diet. While such symptoms are not 
generally considered to constitute a reliable basis for a diagnosis of allergy, nevertheless 
some have been interpreted as such and, as a result, the idea has been advanced that cereals, 
notably wheat and corn, are major causes of food allergy. In fact, not only has the 
crude, protein-containing flour been implicated but its refined products as well. 

Corn starch and corn sugar have been pointed out as particularly menacing because of 
their inclusion in a wide variety of unsuspected articles, such as milk cartons, frozen food 
containers, and excipients. It has been stated that corn sirups and dextrose may sensitize 
the bottle-fed infant. As a result of such suspicions, the avoidance of oils, sugars, and starches 
by those occasional patients who are allergic to the unrefined sources of these foods has been 
advocated. However, the criteria on which the warnings are based have not been generally 
accepted. The customary cutaneous tests are not entirely reliable for the diagnosis of food 
allergy. Development of such subjective symptoms as headache, chilliness, and fatigue after 
the feeding of a frankly suspected test meal are not sufficient to convince the average physi- 
cian that a state of allergy exists. Any new regimen, including the elimination of suspected 
foods from the diet, may bring temporary relief, and a minimal diagnostic requirement 
should be reproduction in the patient of his symptoms on more than one occasion when the 
suspected food is included in a test meal unknown to the patient. He also should be given 
control meals lacking the food under suspicion. 

The antigenicity of sugars, starches, and oils has not been established in the laboratory 
animal; anaphylactic antibodies have not been provoked by their deliberate administration. 
Dextrose has been given to man, even by the intravenous route, without any known incidence 
of anaphylaxis. It would seem advisable, then, for physicians to wait for an incontrovertible 
scientific evaluation before they regard refined food products as a dangerous threat to the 
patient with allergy.— An Editorial, J. A. M. A. 141: 847 (November 19), 1949. 
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OMPARATIVELY few data are available 
on the vitamin content of cowpeas and most of the 
investigations which have been made do not specify 
the varieties used. The various reports will be re- 
viewed in the discussion of the results reported in 
this paper. 

The term “southern pea” is used in this paper for 
the edible varieties of the cowpea as distinguished 
from the field varieties which are used for agronomic 
purposes. This term was recently proposed and used 
in this manner by Brittingham (1). Since southern 
peas are an important constituent in the diet of a 
large number of people throughout the South, it 
seemed desirable to make a more complete study of 
their vitamin content than had been done previously. 
Carotene, ascorbic acid, thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, 
and folic acid were determined at different stages of 
maturity at which the peas are used for human con- 
sumption. The results of this investigation are given 
in this paper. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The peas were grown in 1947 and 1948 and were 
harvested in June and July. Carotene and ascorbic 
acid were determined immediately, and the samples 
for the B vitamins were stored in a frozen food locker 
at -16°C. All analyses were completed by the first of 
October both years. The three stages at which the 
peas were harvested in 1947 included: (a) the snap 
stage, composed of pods in which peas had just be- 
gun to form; (b) the green shell stage in which both 
peas and pods were predominantly green with small 
amounts of yellow and which could be shelled by 
machine with little difficulty; and (c) the mature 
stage composed of dried seed. The stage of maturity 
of the 1948 samples is described in a subsequent sec- 
tion of the paper. Two separate samples were picked 
at random from a given area at the same time at 
each stage of maturity. These two samples are re- 
ferred to as horticultural duplicates. When samples 
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of one variety were picked at a different time from 
that of another variety, a conscientious effort was 
made to obtain samples at the same stage of ma- 
turity. 


Carotene and Ascorbic Acid 


Carotene was determined in the green shell peas 
by the method of Moore and Ely (2), and ascorbic 
acid was determined by the method of Morell (3) as 
modified by Heinze et al. (4). Since the amount of 
‘arotene and ascorbic acid in dried, mature seeds is 
negligible, these values were not determined at this 
stage of maturity. 


Thiamine, Riboflavin, and Niacin 


The extracts for the thiamine, riboflavin, and ni- 
acin determinations were prepared as follows: 40 
gm. snap pods, 25 gm. green shell peas, or 10 gm. 
mature peas were blended with 100 ce. of 0.1 N 
sulphuric acid in a Waring Blendor for 5 min. The 
contents of the Blendor bowl were washed into a 
500-cc. Erlenmeyer flask with a second 100-ce. por- 
tion of 0.1 N sulphuric acid, and the samples were 
autoclaved for 15 min. at 15 lb. pressure. After the 
preparations had cooled to room temperature, 15 cc. 
2.5 molar sodium acetate and 0.1 gm. each of takadi- 
astase, papain, and pectinol were added to each flask. 
The final solution was adjusted to px 4.5 with sodium 
acetate, using a Beckman pu meter. A small amount 
of toluene was added, and the samples were allowed 
to digest in an incubator at 37°C. for 24 hr. with an 
occasional stirring during the day. At the end of this 
period, enzyme action was stopped by steaming in 
the autoclave for 5 min., and the extracts were made 
to volume and filtered. Thiamine was determined in 
this extract by the method of Conner and Straub (5), 
riboflavin by the microbiologic method of Snell and 
Strong (6), and niacin by the method of Snell and 
Wright (7) as modified by Krehl, Strong, and Elve- 
hjem (8). 
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Folic Acid 

During the past few years it has been demon- 
strated that folic acid is an essential vitamin in 
human nutrition. Since southern peas are consumed 
in largest quantities in a section of the country in 
which nutritional deficiencies are not uncommon, it 
seemed especially desirable to investigate their folic 
acid content. The method used for all the assays car- 
ried out in 1947 was that described by Teply and 
Elvehjem (9) with Streptococcus faecalis as the test 
organism. Streptococcus faecalis and Lactobacillus 
caset were both used in 1948, and the basal media 
were those devised by Flynn (10), Associate Referee 
on folic acid. Both methods give reliable results, but 
Lactobacillus casei has given more uniform results in 
this laboratory. 

The procedure for the preparation of the extracts 
was the same in both seasons. An amount of sample 
equivalent to 1 to 5 gm. dry matter was blended in a 
Waring Blendor for 5 min. with 70 cc. phosphate 
buffer at pu 7.0. The contents of the Blendor bowl 
were washed into a 500-cc. Erlenmeyer flask with an 
additional 70 ce. buffer, and the samples were then 
autoclaved for 15 min. at 15 lb. pressure. After the 
flasks had cooled to room temperature, 100 mg. 
desiccated chicken pancreas prepared according to 
the method described by Burkholder et al. (11) and 
2 to 3 ec. toluene were added, and the mixture was 
incubated at 37°C. for 24 hr. Enzyme action was 
stopped by steaming in the autoclave at atmospheric 
pressure for 5 min. The extracts were made to volume 
and filtered. 

Folic acid was determined in the snap pods of 
eight varieties of southern peas, in the green shell 
peas of ten varieties, and in the dried seed of eleven 
varieties during the 1947 season. 

The folic acid content of California Blackeye No. 
5 peas was determined at different stages of maturity 
in 1947 and again in 1948. In 1948, six stages of ma- 
turity were used as follows: (a) snap pods, young; 
(b) snap pods, as old as would be used for edible 
purposes; (c) green shell peas from green, fleshy pods; 
(d) green shell peas from all green membranous pods; 
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(e) green shell peas from pods just beginning to turn 
yellow; and (f) green shell peas from yellow pods. 
Tests were carried out on two series of samples. 
Series / was harvested on June 11 and Series 2, five 
days later. In comparison with 1948, the 1947 snap 
pods would be classified as old, and the shell peas 
would be a composite of those from the yellow-green 
pods and yellow pods. 


RESULTS 


Carotene, ascorbic acid, thiamine, and riboflavin 
were determined in each of four varieties of green 
shell peas and dried mature seed. The results for the 
fresh and dry samples are given in Table 1. Each 
value represents the average of horticultural dupli- 
sates. 

The average value for each of the four vitamins in 
green shell peas is about 2 to 2.5 times as much when 
expressed on a dry basis as on the fresh basis. Green 
shell peas contained approximately the same amount 
of thiamine as the mature peas on a dry basis, but on 
the fresh basis the green shell peas contained twice 
as much riboflavin as the mature peas when expressed 
on the dry basis and about the same amount on the 
fresh basis. Thus the change in the concentration of 
thiamine is small while the concentration of ribo- 
flavin is markedly decreased as the peas mature. 


Carotene 


The various values reported by different investi- 
gators for the vitamin content of cowpeas in all 
probability are not exactly comparable because of 
the differences in the stages of maturity on which the 
analyses were made. However, there is some general 
agreement, and these reports seem to be worthy of 
comment. Sherman and Salmon (12) found 140 to 
231 meg. carotene per 100 gm. fresh cowpeas. The 
lower value is slightly higher than that found in 
three varieties reported in this study. 


Ascorbic Acid 


In studies on ascorbic acid, Aluma (13) obtained 
88.2 to 148.5 mg. ascorbic acid in cowpeas grown in 


TABLE 1 


Average carotene, ascorbic acid, thiamine, and riboflavin content of four varieties of green shell and dried mature southern peas 


CAROTENE ASCORBIC ACID THIAMINE RIBOFLAVIN 
IN GREEN SHELL IN GREEN SHELL : 
, : PEAS PEAS Green shell peas Mature peas Green shell peas | Mature peas 
VARIETY kag I es I Pp 
Fresh Dry Fresh Dry Fresh Dry Fresh Dry Fresh Dry | Fresh Dry 


basis basis basis | basis basis basis basis basis basis basis | basis basis 


mg./100 | mg./100 | mg./100 | mg./100 | mg./100 | mg./100 | mg./100 | mg./100 | mg./100 | mg./100 | mg./100 | mg./100 
gm. gm. gm. gm. gm. gm. gm. gm. gm. gm. gm. gm. 


Extra Karly Blackeye 0.16; 0.42 | 23.2; 60.4 0.27 0.71 1.10 1.24 0.10) 0.25) 0.14 0.16 
Blackeye Crowder No. 21 0.12 0.29 24.5 | 58.5 | 0.55 1.32 1.07 1.19 0.13 0.32 | 0.15; 0.17 
Blackeye No. 8152 0.06 0.14 16.9 39.0 | 0.49 1.12 1.02 1.13) 0.11 0.26) 0.14) 0.16 
Regular Purple Hull 0.11 0.26 22.2 54.9 0.55 1.34 1.15 1.26; 0.16} 0.40; 0.14 0.16 


Average..... 0.11 0.28 21.7 | 53.33 | 0.47 1.12 1.08 1.20 0.13 0.31 | 0.14 0.16 
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Colombia. Bhagvat and Rao (14) obtained 36 to 40 
mg. ascorbic acid per 100 gm. germinating cowpeas, 
and Gallup and Reder (15) have reported that 
sprouted Chinese Red peas contained 0.131 per cent 
ascorbic acid. Recently Eheart and Sholes (16) re- 
ported 124.6 mg. ascorbic acid per 100 gm. dry 
sample in raw, immature Cream Crowder variety of 
cowpeas. The latter value is two to three times that 
found for the four varieties that were used in this 
study. 
Thiamine and Riboflavin 

Thiamine has been determined in dried cowpe: 
seeds by several investigators. Fixsen and Roscoe 
(17) reported 1.7 I.U. and Halverson and Sherwood 
(18) obtained anaverage of 3.00 or a range of 2.3 to 3.7 
1.U. thiamine per gram by the rat-growth method. 
Daniel and Norris (19) reported 5.92 meg. per 
gram, and Goldberg et al. (20) reported 5.81 meg. per 
gram for mature cowpea seed. 

Schaub and Baver (21) reported an average ribo- 
flavin content of 1.59 meg. per gram for seventeen 
samples of cowpeas, and Daniel and Norris (19) ob- 
tained a slightly higher average value of 2.28 mcg. 
per gram. Eheart and Sholes (16) reported an average 
of 1.753 mg. thiamine and 0.301 mg. riboflavin per 
100 gm. on a dry basis in raw, immature Cream 
Crowder variety of cowpeas. The dried mature seeds 
contained 1.352 mg. thiamine and 0.179 mg. ribo- 
flavin. A blackeye variety contained a slightly lower 
level of thiamine and riboflavin than the Cream 
Crowder variety. These values for riboflavin agree 
closely with those obtained in this study, but the 
values for thiamine are higher. 
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Niacin 

The niacin content of eleven varieties of southern 
peas at three stages of maturity is given in Table 2. 
The data show that the amount of niacin on a fresh 
basis increased as the peas matured, but on a dry 
basis the snap pods contained twice as much as the 
green shell peas, and the green shell peas twice as 
much as the dried mature seeds. The amount in dif- 
ferent varieties was not the same, but the variation 
was relatively small and the differences were not con- 
sidered important because of the small number of 
assays that were made on each variety. Since the 
difference between varieties is relatively small, the 
average value for all varieties is valid in the calcula- 
tion of the approximate niacin content of any variety. 
The average value of 2.22 mg. per 100 gm. for dried 
seeds is in the same range as that reported by other 
investigators. Daniel and Norris (19) obtained an 
average of 27.6 with a range of 24.6 to 29.5 meg. per 
gram for dried blackeye pea seeds, and Brown et al. 
22) found 20 meg. per gram in the cowpea (Canada). 
No previous data are available on the niacin content 
of the snap pods and green shell peas in the cowpea. 


Folic Acid 


The varieties and their folic acid content at three 
stages of maturity are given in Table 3. The snap 
pods contained an average of slightly more than ten 
times as much folic acid as the green shell peas and 
approximately twice as much as the dried seeds on a 
dry matter basis. On a fresh basis, the dried seeds 
contained four times as much as the snap pods and 
ten times as much as the green shell peas. Some 


TABLE 2 


Average niacin content of eleven varieties of southern peas at three stages of maturity 


VARIETY | Snap stage 


Fresh basis 


mg./100 gm, 


Alabunch* 1.14 
Alacrowder* | 1.12 
Asparagus 0.94 


Blackeye Crowder No. 21 
Blackeye No. 8152 


California No. 5* 0.91 
Chinese Red* 0.85 
Extra Early Blackeye PA 
Long Pod Cream* 1.00 
Bunch Purple Hull* 1.03 


Regular Purple Hull 


Ranget 0.803-1.19 
Average 1.01 


Dry basis 


mg./100 gm. 


AVERAGE NIACIN 


Greenshell peas Mature peas 


Fresh basis Dry basis Fresh basis Dry basis 


mg./100 gm. mg./100 gm. mg./100 gm. mg./100 gm. 


9.93 | 1.35 3.19 1.84 2.01 
10.05 2.13 5.42 | 2.04 2.24 
8.09 2.41 2.62 

2.18 5.21 2.00 2.24 

0.91 2.15 2.05 2.29 
8.03 1.66 4.03 1.89 2.06 
7.06 1.36 2.89 2.05 2.29 
9.77 2.06 5.35 1.99 2.26 
10.13 1.88 4.51 1.88 2.09 
9.81 1.76 4.82 1.75 1.94 

2.01 5.10 2.11 2.33 

6.95-10.76 | 0.906-2.14 | 2.15-5.66 | 1.55-2.41 | 1.75-2.62 

9.11 1.73 4.27 2.00 2.22 


* Carotene, ascorbic acid, thiamine, and riboflavin were determined in these varieties as part of the projeet on cowpeas of 
the Southern Cooperative Group, and these data will be published by that group. 
t Includes every determination. 
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TABLE 3 


Average folic acid content of eleven varities of southern peas at three stages of maturity, using S. faecalis as the assay organism 


AVERAGE FOLIC ACID* 


VARIETY } Snap stage Green shell peas Mature peas 

Fresh basis Dry basis Fresh basis Dry basis Fresh basis Dry basis 

|  meg./gm. meg./gm. meg./gm. mcg./gm. |  mcg./gm. mcg./gm. 
Alabuch | 1.00 9.18 0.14 0.34 4.13 4.55 
Alacrowder 0.87 8.00 0.24 0.61 3.41 3.73 
Asparagus | 1.38 11.90 4.27 4.65 
Blackeye Crowder No. 21 | - 0.19 0.46 3.95 4.39 
Blackeye No. 8152 - 0.38 0.87 3.74 4.17 
California No. 5 0.62 5.88 0.37 0.87 3.52 3.87 
Chinese Red 0.95 8.30 0.20 0.44 3.13 2.32 
Extra Early Blackeye 0.75 6.97 0.45 1.30 4.03 4.53 
Long Pod Cream 1.33 13.30 0.61 1.55 4.42 4.89 
Bunch Purple Hull 0.80 8.06 0.41 1.15 2.94 3.30 
Regular Purple Hull 0.34 0.83 3.97 4 37 

Ranget...... Series vei 0.58-2.35 | 5.58-20.20 | 0.10-1.16 | 0.27-3.90 1.36-6.89 | 1.50-7.49 


Average..... tin eles oy Seah ate : 0.96 8.95 0.33 0.84 3.68 4.07 


* Bach value represents the average of horticultural duplicates. 
+ Includes every determination. 


TABLE 4 


Comparison of average folic acid content of southern peas at various stages of maturity, using L. casei and S. faecalis as the 
assay organisms 


FOLIC ACID* 


S. faecalis L. casei—1948 
STAGE OF MATURITY 1947 1948 Series J Series 2 
Series / Series 2 
Single Average Single Average Single Average 
valuet value Single Average Single Average valuef value valuet value 


valuet value valuet value 


mcg./gm. | mcg./gm. | mcg./gm. | mcg./gm. | mceg./gm. | mcg./gm. | mcg./gm. | mcg./gm. | meg./gm. | mcg./gm. 


Snap pods, young 5.30 4.52 5.52 5.52 
6.76 6.03 4.32 4.42 5.25 5.39 5.50 | 5.51 
Snap pods, old 6.19 7.16 5.76 t $ 6.35 
5.58 5.88 5.48 6.32 3.26 4.51 3.12 3.28 6.57 6.55 
Green shell peas from fleshy pods 4.26 1.85 2.98 4.59 | 
2.97 3.62 1.51 1.68 2.40 2.69 4.43 4.51 





Green shell peas from membranous 3.13 1.86 3.18 2.73 
pods 1.03 | 3.58 | 1.35 | 1.61 | 2.28 | 2.73 | 2.92 | 2.83 
Green shell peas from yellow green 0.83 3.36 1.62 1.06 2.43 | 
pods 0.93 0.88 2.54 2.95 1.45 1.54 4.19 2.63 2.52 | 2.48 
= _ — —_ - _ — —— _| ee 
Green shell peas from yellow pods 2.58 0.52 3.53 1.49 
2.92 2.75 1.28 0.90 3.28 2.41 2.11 1.80 
Dry seed 3.26 4.30 3.93 
4.87 4.16 3.56 
2.79 
4.54 3.86 4 23 3.73 


* On dry-weight basis. 
t Value obtained for each horticultural sample. 
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varieties contained larger amounts of folie acid than 
others as in the case of niacin, but this cannot be 
definitely attributed to differences in varieties on the 
basis of our experiments since only a small number of 
determinations were made on each variety. 

The results of the with Streptococcus 
faecalis and with Lactobacillus casei at the different 
stages of maturity and for the two seasons are given 
in Table 4. The amount of folic acid in the 1947 
samples was slightly less than in the 1948 samples, 
regardless of whether L. casei or S. faecalis was used 
as the assay organism. The folic acid values for dif- 
ferent seasons, as well as for samples taken at dif- 
ferent times during the same season, did not agree as 
closely as desired, but they were in the same range 
for the different stages of maturity regardless of the 
time of harvest or the method of assay. The difference 
in the amount of folic acid in the same sample when 
it was assayed with different organisms was rela- 
tively small. The young snap pods contained ap- 
proximately the same amount of folie acid in both 
Series / and 2 with L. casei or S. faecalis. The old 
snap pods contained less folic acid in Series / and 
more in Series 2 with L. caset than with S. faecalis. 
The amounts in green shell peas in Series / were 
about the same with both organisms, but in Series 2 
the amount was slightly higher with L. casez. 

It was shown in Tables 3 and 4 that the snap pods 
and the dried mature seed contained slightly more 
folic acid than the green shell peas. These data sug- 
gested that folie acid might have decreased in the 
seed during certain stages of its development. In view 


assays 
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of this observation, both peas and pods of the four 
green shell stages were assayed at different maturities 
in an attempt to find out where the vitamin was lo- 
‘ated during these stages of development of the seed. 
The results of this study are given in Table 5. The 
pods contained slightly more folic acid on the average 
than the peas. The average amount in Series / for all 
four stages of maturity of the green shell peas was 
2.86 meg. per gram on a dry basis for the peas and 
3.40 meg. for the pods. In Series 2, it was 2.90 meg. 
for peas and 3.18 meg. for pods. The differences be- 
tween the sums of folic acid in peas and pods during 
the development of seeds was not considered im- 
portant. 


SUMMARY 


Southern peas were analyzed at different stages of 
maturity for six vitamins. The amounts of the vari- 
ous vitamins are reported both on a fresh and a dry 
basis. The average amounts of the vitamins per 100 
gm. dry sample and at different stages of maturity, 
for four varieties of green shell peas were: ascorbic 
acid, 53.33 mg.; carotene, 0.28 mg.; thiamine, 1.12 
mg.; and riboflavin, 0.31 mg.; for the dried mature 
seeds, 1.12 mg. thiamine and 0.17 mg. riboflavin. 
Niacin and folic acid were determined in snap pods 
of eight varieties, in green shell peas of ten varieties, 
and in dried mature seed of eleven varieties. The 
average amounts of niacin in all varieties were 9.11 
mg. in snap pods, 4.27 mg. in green shell peas, and 
2.22 mg. in dried mature seed. The average amounts 
of folic acid in all varieties in micrograms per gram 


TABLE 5 
Average folic acid content of both peas and pods of green shell California No. 5 peas at different stages of maturity using L. casei 
as the assay organism 


FOLIC ACID* 


Series / Series 2 
STAGE OF MATURITY - 
Peas Pods Peas Pods 
Single Average Single Average Single Average Single Average 
valuet value valuet value valuet value valuet value 
mcg./gm. mcg./ gm. mcg./gm. mceg./gm. mcg./gm. mcg./gm. mcg./gm. mceg./gm. 
Green shell, fleshy pods 2.98 1.62 4.59 3.38 
2.40 2.69 3.34 2.48 4.43 4.51 3.39 3.39 
Green shell, membranous green pods) 3.18 2.86 2.73 5.22 
2.28 2.43 3.00 2.93 2.92 2.83 4.05 4.64 
Green shell, yellow green pods 1.06 2.88 2.43 3.02 
4.19 2.63 5.46 4.17 2.52 2.48 3.30 3.16 
Green shell, yellow pods 3.53 4.10 1.49 1.15 
3.28 3.41 3.94 4.02 2.11 1.80 1.92 1.54 
Overall average. . . ‘ 2.86 3.40 2.90 3.18 


* On dry-weight basis. 
+ Value obtained for each horticultural sample. 
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of dry sample using Streptococcus faecalis were: snap 
pods, 8.95; green shell peas, 0.84; and dried mature 
seed, 4.07. 

The average amount of folic acid in California No. 
5 Blackeye snap pods and in dried mature seeds was 
approximately the same in 1947 and 1948, but the 
amount in green shell peas was two to three times 
higher in 1948 than in 1947. When Streptococcus 


faecalis was the assay organism, slightly larger 


amounts of folie acid were found in California Black- 
eye No. 5 peas harvested on June 11, 1948, than in 
those harvested five days later. The differences be- 
tween the two series were not so marked and con- 
sistent when Lactobacillus casei was the assay organ- 
ism. 

In studies on the distribution of folic acid between 
peas and pods during the development of the seed, 
the pods contained slightly more than the peas, and 
the differences in total amount in the peas plus the 
pods were not considered important. 
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World Food Situation 


In its annual report on the world food situation, released in November, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization notes that harvests last year in the northern hemisphere apparently 
turned the tide against desperate food shortages. There is, however, still a gap between living 
standards of rich and poor countries, and this gap has widened during the last ten years. 

There is still less food available to each person, except in the western hemisphere, than 
before the war, and it is pointed out that if living standards are to be raised, food supplies 
must increase faster than the population. In fact, the following formula has been worked out: 
since population growth (varying according to country) is from 1 to 24 per cent, food supplies 
should be increased by at least 2 to 33 per cent a year. FAO has seen no evidence that this 
order of expansion is occurring. 

On the basis of calorie consumption (and levels of other nutrients roughly parallel that of 
‘alories), food intake in the European countries, North and South African countries, the Near 
East, and Latin America has risen as compared with 1947-48, but it has decreased in the 
Far East. Although the calorie level has also declined in New Zealand, Canada, and the 
U.S., these countries, plus Australia, Argentina, Denmark, Eire, Norway, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom now lead all nations in average calorie consumptions. 

For the coming year, FAO predicts that farm prices will be lower and supplies greater, 
with surpluses in the United States and Canada, now that these countries have completed 
their roles as emergency helpers. In contrast, many other countries have set high produc- 
tion goals in an attempt to reduce imports and increase exports. 
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WRITE IT THE WAY YOU'D SAY IT! 


This business of being a dietitian is the best busi- 
ness in the world. You know, because you’re in it. 
You know how all mankind benefits from dietary 
studies. You know how dietetics is making the world 
a better place in which to live. But you can’t just go 
up to somebody on the street and tell him about it. 
To convince the public, you must resort to some- 
thing vaguely called ‘‘public relations.” 

There are all kinds of public relations. It can be 
giving parties. It can be just circulating around, 
meeting people. But right now, let’s concern our- 
selves with public relations as it pertains to the 
press—and let’s be frank about it. Let’s admit that 
we’re trying to get some free space in the newspaper. 
Later on you'll see how this ties in with any and all 
writing you may do in connection with your work. 

There was a time when anything that was printed 
was read, and read many times over—but not today! 
Now we have movies, television, the radio, and the 
automobile. People are doing more things and they 
have less time for reading. If it’s going to be read 
today, it has to be good, and the editor of the paper 
in which you want to get some free space knows it. 
But, if you’ll write your story the way your readers 
want it, that editor won’t mind giving you space. 
In fact, he will be glad to do it, and the chances are 
he’ll thank you for the story and mean it when he 
thanks you. 

So let’s “get going.” First, you need to know what 
you want to say. Now, that’s not just a smart re- 
mark. Most people know what they want to say be- 
fore they begin talking; they have to, or their con- 
versation wouldn’t make sense. But you’d be 
surprised how many people begin writing with only 
a fuzzy idea of what they’re really trying to write 
about. 

The first thing to do is to visualize. Visualize 
exactly what you’re going to say. Visualize the kind 
of people to whom you’re going to tell your story. 
Are you trying to sell dietetics as a profession to a 
class of high school girls? Are you trying to show 
mothers how important some new dietary develop- 
ment can be to their children? Are you trying to tell 
a group of older women how important diet can be 


1 Presented at the 32nd Annual Meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association in Denver, on October 12, 1949. 
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in prolonging their lives? Visualize your audience 
get a good picture of them in your mind. 

Now visualize your story. This is really organiza- 
tion. Keeping your audience in mind, have you put 
the most important point for them first? This will 
be the lead for your story, corresponding to the bait 
you’d use if you were fishing. It will draw their atten- 
tion. Then, put the second most important point in 
the second paragraph, then the third, and so on. 
Now you have your article visualized the way you 
want it and the way you think your readers would 
like it best. 

You have a picture of your audience. You have a 
picture of your story the way you think your aud- 
lence wants it. Now, write it. How? Well, how would 
you tell them the story if you could sit down with 
them and talk to them personally? Pick out one per- 
son from this audience and imagine you’re in the 
same room with her. You’re telling her all about that 
important meeting that’s coming up. Then, write it 
just the way you’d tell it to her. 

Don’t let that typewriter lead you to think 
that you must use big words. A typewriter and big 
words and long sentences don’t necessarily go hand 
in hand, but too many people think so. Typewriter 
companies should bolt a little plate on the top of 
their machines in plain sight. Enough space on that 
plate for three words would be plenty—‘‘Keep it 
simple.” You’re writing to inform people, not to 
impress them with how much you know. If you’re 
not, you’d better quit. You’re just wasting time and 
paper. 

Do you use thirty- and forty-word sentences when 
you’re talking to people? If you do, you’re pretty 
windy. Most people don’t. Well, then, don’t write 
in long sentences. They’re hard to listen to when 
someone’s talking, and they’re hard to read when 
you’re reading. 

Always remember one other thing about your audi- 
ence—they’re busy. Come to the point. Don’t dress 
your story up. Don’t make it technical. Make it so 
“asy they won’t need to work their mental equip- 
ment to get the idea. Spoon feed it to them. They’ll 
prefer it. 

Then clean the debris out of your writing. This is 
a bit far-fetched, but just imagine that each sentence 
is a necklace, and each word in it a jewel. Now look 
at your necklaces and see if there aren’t some rocks in 
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them. Those rocks are the words that can be left 
out or exchanged for better words. Make each word 
a strong word. You’ve got a strong story, or you 
wouldn’t be trying to tell it. Then use strong words 
to tell it. Strong words make a strong story even 
stronger. Consider these sentences: ‘““He was very 
angry”. ..“‘He was violently angry.” “Very” is one 
of the weakest words I know. But, be choosy about 
all your words. 

Put some life in your story. This means that you 
must be interested in it yourself. Personalize it; use 
many personal references. Be specific; don’t say 
“women” when you can identify those women; 
say “housewives,” or “‘nurses,’’ or ‘‘secretaries.”’ 

Now read what you’ve written. How does it sound? 
Could a twelve-year-old read it and understand it? 
If not, you’d better go back and write it over. I 
don’t mean that your audience is going to be made 
up of twelve-year-olds, but I do mean that if a 
twelve-year-old could read it and understand it, 
it’s going to be easy for adults to read also, and 
more people are going to read it. If it isn’t easy, 
they’re not going to bother with it. 

If you don’t like the way your story looks the 
first time, go back and do it over. Then the chances 
are that you’ll want to do it over again—maybe 
three or four times before you’re finished. Rewriting 
your own stories is the best practice in the world. 
Just plain writing and rewriting will never make you 
a polished writer, but if you pay attention to these 
points, you’ll certainly be a better writer. 

Here’s another angle that will make your writing 
better, too. When you’re reading something and have 
the time, see how you could have made someone 
else’s story better. Could you have put in a better 
word here or there? Could you have presented the 
thought more clearly? Could you have told it as 
well in fewer words? 

Visualize your audience. Organize your material. 
Keep your sentences short. Use strong words. Use 
many personal references. And write to inform, not 
to impress. 

Now these things aren’t going to make you a pol- 
ished newspaper reporter, but they will enable you 
to write the kind of copy a busy newspaper editor 
will be glad to get. Too often copy which is hunting 
for free space is sloppy and poorly written. A busy 
editor is not going to take time to rewrite it, so 
into the waste basket it goes. But, give him some- 
thing good, and he’ll appreciate it. 

Now you know how to write for the newspapers. 
But what about your other writing? Suppose you 
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must write a technical bulletin or a paper for the 
JOURNAL? Just follow the same rules, and you'll get 
good reception from your readers. You can make 
papers like this more technical, because if you were 
talking to fellow professionals you’d use professional 
language. But please remember to keep your sen- 
tences short—and personalize it—and use strong 
words. Remember that the simple way to tell any 
story is the best way. 

In fact, this way of writing is the only way. Use 
it in your letters. Use it in all your writing. The 
beauty of it is that it grows on you. The more you 
do it, the better you become, and someday you'll 
find you’re becoming critical of much that you read. 
When you reach that point, I'll not worry about 
your writing any more, but I hope you still will. 

Since I’m no authority on this subject, I'll give 
you some hints on where to get some authentic in- 
formation.? Rudolf Flesch is the pioneer of readable 
writing in this country. Harper & Bros. have just 
published his latest book on the subject—The Art 
of Readable Writing, price $3. The man is a scientist 
and has worked out a formula which will enable you 
to score your writing for readability. 

The Iowa State College Press has also just pub- 
lished a book which I think would interest you even 
more. It’s How to Write for Homemakers, by Lou 
Richardson and Genevieve Callahan, two of the out- 
standing authorities in the field today. The price of 
this book is also $3. This book helps fill a long-exist- 
ing need. Dealing with all phases of home economics 
writing, it should be a welcome addition to your 
library —Tom Swearingen, Associate Editor, Tue 
ReEcorD SrockMan, Denver. 











* Other books and articles on writing in general, in addi- 
tion to those listed by Mr. Swearingen, are: 

Cowi1na, A.: Readable writing. J. Am. Dietet. A. 23: 
1036, 1947. 

Cowina, A.: Writing that sells good diet. J. Am. 
Dietet. A. 24: 592, 1948. 

Fiescu, R.: The Art of Plain Talk. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1946. 

FiLescu, R., anp Lass, A. H.: The Way to Write. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1947. 

The following references may also be of help in writing 
scientific papers: 

FisHBEIN, M.: Medical Writing. 2nd ed. Philadel- 
phia: The Blakiston Co., 1948. 

Guide to Authors in the Preparation of Manuscript. 
Baltimore: Waverly Press, 1949. 

A Manual of Style. 11th ed. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1949. 

TRELEASE, S.: The Scientific Paper, How to Prepare It, 
How to Write It. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 
1947. 


Army Announcements Concerning Personnel 


First Lieutenant Claire M. Watson, R-2516, 64 Clearwater Dr., Mattapan 26, 


Mass., has been separated from service. 


First Lieutenant Julia R. Moynihan, R-2547, has been appointed to the Women’s 


Medical Specialists Corps Reserve. 


First Lieutenant Marion E. Cook, R-2480, previously separated from service, has 


been recalled to active duty. 





QUALIFICATIONS FOR SCHOOL LUNCH PERSONNEL! 


BOWIE", KATHARINE HARRIS*, AND 
THELMA FLANAGAN* 


GERTRUDE N. 


Co-Chairmen, Joint School Lunch Committee 


School feeding has been such a rapid development 
that the immediate pressure of getting the lunch 
programs into operation has made it difficult to 
establish standards for supervisory personnel. It is 
evident, however, that persons who are to direct, 
supervise, and manage school feeding should meet 
qualifications which are equivalent to those of similar 
positions in other areas of the educational program. 

The scope and responsibilities of the school lunch 
program could not be completely envisioned before- 
hand and will continue to broaden as experience is 
gained. There is no question, however, that the first 
requirement of the school feeding program is for well 
managed production and service of palatable and 
nutritious food. At top levels there must be persons 
who are able to guide and direct this fundamental 
production job. 

To meet the need felt for recommended standards 
of training for such positions, a joint committee 
composed of representatives of the School Food 
Service Association, the American Home Economics 
Association, and the American Dietetic Association 
has drawn up the following criteria for qualifications 
for school lunch supervisory personnel. This com- 
mittee believes that the fundamental considerations 
in the selection of school lunch personnel are founded 
on the assumption that an adequate lunch should be 
provided for all school children on a non-profit basis. 
These considerations include the following basic be- 
liefs: 

(a) The overall responsibility for the administra- 
tion, operation, and supervision of the school lunch 
program is properly vested in the educational au- 
thorities who are responsible for all other phases of 
the school program. 

(b) All qualified school lunch personnel should be 


1 Adapted from the original report of the Joint School 
Lunch Committee, copies.of which are available from the 
American Home Economics Association, 700 Victor Build- 
ing, Washington 1, D. C. 

2 For the American Home Economics Association. 

3 For the School Food Service Association. 

* For the American Dietetic Association. 
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employed on the same basis as other qualified school 
personnel. 

(ec) All school lunch personnel should be specifi- 
cally trained for their positions. 

(d) Supervision, labor, and facilities for the school 
lunch program should be financed from the same 
sources as other school costs. 

The following recommendations cover qualifica- 
tions for the principal types of supervisory and man- 
agerial positions. Because of the relative scarcity 
of persons who meet these qualifications at present, 
the committee feels it inadvisable always to require 
incumbents to meet these standards, although it is 
urged that such persons, through in-service training, 
fulfill them as quickly as possible. 


STATE DIRECTOR OR SUPERVISOR 


Scope of Work. The state director or supervisor of 
the school lunch program is responsible for (a) de- 
veloping policies and plans directed toward building 
a program which is an integral part of the school 
system and (b) for establishing managerial practices 
which will result in a well operated school lunch 
department where good food is served at the lowest 
possible cost. In line with these responsibilities, the 
state director’s or supervisor’s duties may include: 

(a) Visiting schools and advising on all aspects of 
the school lunch operation. 

(b) Working with school officials to establish poli- 
cies and standards and securing adequate provision 
for facilities, personnel, and finances to carry on the 
program. 

(ec) Working with school officials, architects, and 
engineers on building plans and equipment specifi- 
‘ations and selection. 

(d) Organizing and conducting training programs 
for supervisory and production staffs. 

(e) Working with instructional personnel to plan 
educational experiences for children (such as the 
development of good food habits and desirable social 
practices). 

(f) Working with the curriculum committees of 
universities, colleges, and state departments of edu- 
ration regarding certification requirements and a 
training program. 

(g) Participating in state and community nutri- 
tion programs with other agencies. 

Qualifications. The state director or supervisor 
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To Help YOU 
Teach 
Student Nurses 


““Nurses’ Guide to Better Nutrition” 
shows student nurses how to plan and 
prepare delicious, nutritionally ade- 
quate meals. 


Nurses’ Guide 
To Better Nutrition 


*For class discussion — fundamental nutrition facts 
holpful in planning meals around the “Basic 7.” 





* Recipes serving two— especially designed to use 
in foods laborafory classes for student nurses. 


It contains nutrition facts and menu 
guides, selected by teaching dietitians, 
as a basis for classroom discussion. The 
recipes for two, demonstrating princi- 
pal steps in food preparation, were 
tested in actual use in laboratory classes. 


Approved by teaching dietitians, this 
booklet emphasizes the points you 
consider important. 


Send for FREE copies for 
each student in your foods 
and nutrition classes. 
8x 10%" manual, punch- 
ed to fit standard binder. 


PET MILK COMPANY, Home Economics Department 
Please send, 1450-A Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 
free of charge, I teach nutrition in ———__ (where) 
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should hold a bachelor’s degree from an accredited 
college or university with emphasis in the areas of 
food, nutrition, institution management, and educa- 
tion. In addition, she should have had at least one 
year of graduate credit leading to a master’s degree 
or its equivalent. Courses at the graduate level 
should include institution management, community 
nutrition, principles of supervision, public school 
administration, and curriculum development. 

Her work experience should include one of the 
following conditions: 

(a) A minimum of five years in positions in which 
the major responsibility involved school lunch man- 
agement and/or supervision. 

(b) A minimum of four years in positions de- 
scribed in (a) plus a training course approved by the 
American Dietetic Association, the American Home 
Economies Association, or the National Restaurant 
Association, or directed experience in related fields 
requiring the application of knowledge of food, nutri- 
tion, and institution management. 

(c) A minimum of two years in positions as de- 
scribed in (a) plus four years’ experience in related 
fields as specified in (b). 

Personal characteristics of the state director or 
supervisor should be those which will result in satis- 
factory functioning in the supervisory position. These 
include administrative skill, ability to inspire con- 
fidence and work understandingly with people, and 
a high degree of adaptability. 


ASSISTANT STATE DIRECTOR 


Scope of Work. The assistant director or super- 
visor is responsible for carrying out such portions 
of the responsibilities and duties of the state super- 
visor as may be delegated to her. 

Qualifications. Qualifications for this position shall 
be the same as those recommended for the state 
director or supervisor. 

DISTRICT, COUNTY, OR CITY SUPERVISOR 

Scope of Work. The district, county, or city super- 
visor performs all of the functions outlined for the 
state supervisor except that of working with colleges 
and universities unless invited to do so. 

Qualifications. The same educational background 
is recommended for the district, county, or city 
supervisor as for the state director. 

In experience, the district, county, or city super- 
visor should have had not less than the number of 
years required of other supervisory personnel in the 
particular system, and in addition meet one of the 
following conditions: 

(a) Completion of a training course approved by 
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the American Dietetic Association, the American 
Home Economies Association, or the National Res- 
taurant Association, plus one year of experience in a 
field requiring the application of knowledge in the 
areas of food, nutrition, or institution management. 

(b) Three years’ experience in the supervision of 
quantity food production and service. 

(c) Three years’ experience as a school lunch man- 
ager or supervisor, or related experience which re- 
quired the application of knowledge of food, nutri- 
tion, or institution management. 

Personal characteristics should be similar to those 
recommended for the state director. 


SCHOOL LUNCH MANAGERS 


Scope of Work. The school lunch manager, working 
under the technical direction of the school lunch 
supervisor and in cooperation with school officials, 
is responsible for achieving a program which is an 
integral part of the school’s curriculum and which 
operates efficiently to provide good food at the low- 
est possible cost. The specific duties of the position 
include: planning, developing, and operating the 
school lunch department; selecting, training, and 
supervising employees; establishing duties and sched- 
ules of work for all employees; planning menus; 
ordering food and supplies; supervising food prepara- 
tion and service; maintaining desirable standards of 
sanitation; keeping adequate records; making neces- 
sary reports; cooperating with other departments; 
and working with instructional personnel on educa- 
tional experiences for children using the school lunch 
room as a laboratory. 

Qualifications. The school lunch manager should 
have a bachelor’s degree with emphasis on food, nu- 
trition, institution management, and education. 
Work experience should meet one of the following 
conditions: 

(a) Two years’ experience as an assistant to the 
manager of a large school lunch operation or as the 
manager of a small department. 

(b) One year of food service experience plus a 
training course approved by the American Dietetic 
Association, the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, or the National Restaurant Association. 

(c) One year of teaching plus one year as the 
manager’s assistant in a large school lunch operation, 
or as the manager of a small department. 

(d) One year’s experience in a field related to the 
school lunch program plus one year as assistant to 
the manager of a small department. 

The personal characteristics of the school lunch 
manager should include adaptability, ability to work 
with people, and supervisory skill. 


Tests made in the Dominican Republic by U. 8. Department of Agriculture scientists 
show that mangoes can be frozen successfully and will keep well at least five months in 
frozen storage. When thawed, they are comparable to the fresh fruit in flavor and eat- 
ing quality. 
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don’t make mistakes. Thorough, efficient and permanent 
insulation is important. It can save you many dollars and 
keep your rooms cooler, your employees and customers 
happier. 


Ask to see how THURMADUKE is insulated. Compare what 
you see with any other food warmer. It doesn’t take an 
expert to see the difference. You'll find the heating com- 
partment of the THURMADUKE is completely and efficiently 
insulated on all four walls and bottom. This insulation is 
not inserted for advertising purposes only but for increased 
efficiency and economy. The walls and bottom are insu- 
lated with a full inch of mineral wool with a density of 5 lbs. 
per cubic foot for maximum efficiency. 


Such attention to perfection in detail is the reason 
THURMADUKE has become recognized as America’s Finest 
Food Warmer. Ask your THURMADUKE Dealer to show you 
the many other advantages in owning a Sanitary, Water- 
less THURMADUKE, 


Send for 
Catalog 
No. X-469 
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Contributed by Janette C. Carlsen and Ethel M. Miller, The Johns Hopkins Hospital; Janet 
Engebretsen and Hermia M. Handt, Veterans Administration Hospital, Hines, Illinois; Quin- 
dara Oliver Dodge, Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Boston; and the Journal staff. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF DISEASES OF CHILDREN 


Vol. 7, October, 1949 
Aplastic anemias in childhood: Report of primary idiopathic refractory 
type, with splenectomy in an eleven-year-old girl. A. F. Abt.—p. 516 
*Hypocalcemia in the neonatal period. K. Dodd and 8. Rapaport.—p. 537. 


Hypocalcemia. Hypocalcemia tetany may be of serious 
import because permanent cerebral damage may occur; 
prompt recognition and treatment are imperative. Thirty- 
three cases observed in a ten-year period in Cincinnati 
showed hypocalcemia appearing from birth to the thirteenth 
day of life. When tetany appeared, the serum calcium varied 
from 6 to 9 mg. per 100 ec.; phosphorus was above 8 mg.; 
non-protein nitrogen levels were elevated in some cases. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 


Vol. 49, October, 1949 
Nursing care of psychiatric patients receiving insulin therapy. 1. For 

patients who are ambulatory during treatment. G. Clawson.—p. 621. 
*Nursing care of psychiatric patients receiving insulin therapy. 2. For 

patients having coma shock treatment. E. Peasly.—p. 623. 

Coma Shock Treatment. Insulin shock is used for certain 
types of schizophrenia, fifty treatments constituting a 
course. Constant observation and nursing care must be 
maintained during coma, as uninterrupted coma tends to 
become irreversible. Comas are terminated with nasal ga- 
vage of 250 ec. of 50 per cent glucose, 1 gm. glucose per unit 
of insulin, up to a maximum of 125 gm. Intravenous glucose 
may be necessary. After treatment, meals are given, plus 
afternoon and evening nourishment up to 8:00 p.m. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHYSIOLOGY 


Vol. 159, October 1, 1949 
*Response of the normal dog to dietary sodium chloride. M. Ladd and 
L. G. Raisz.—p. 149. 
*Effect of hypertonic solutions on metabolism and excretion of electrolytes. 
D. W. Seldin and R. Tarail.—p. 160. 


Dietary Sodium Chloride in the Dog. The oral adminis- 
tration to the dog of large quantities of salt (up to 4 gm. per 
kilogram) in association with the diet induces rapid and 
marked increases (up to 100 per cent) in glomerular filtra- 
tion and effective renal plasma flow, and the rapid excretion 
of salt. Renal function may be slightly increased 24 hr. later, 
but it invariably returns to normal by the third day of a 
continuing high-salt diet. The renal excretion of salt by the 
dog is so efficient that intakes up to 4 gm. per kilogram per 
day may be maintained for considerable periods (six days) 
wi‘hout increase in body weight or elevation of plasma 
sodium or chloride concentration. This indicates there is no 
significant salt retention. This is in sharp contrast to man, 
where a moderate increase in salt intake (less than 0.5 gm. 
per kilogram) leads to significant retention of salt and 
water. Because of this difference between the two species, 


it is hazardous to attempt to explain salt excretion in man 
solely by the physiologic responses observed in the dog. 
The sustained elevation in renal function in the dog, asso- 
ciated with a high-protein diet, is probably unrelated to any 
concurrent elevation in salt intake. 

Hypertonic Solutes and Electrolyte Exchanges. Hyper- 
tonic solutions of glucose, mannitol, and urea were injected 
into normal human subjects. Glucose and mannitol appear 
to be confined largely to the extracellular fluid. By elevating 
the effective osmotic pressure of the serum, they depress 
the concentration of serum sodium and withdraw water 
from cells. Both substances sharply augment sodium excre- 
tion, whereas urea, excreted in comparable amounts, pro- 
duces only minor changes. It is concluded from this and 
other evidence that the state of hydration of body cells may 
be a regulatory factor in the excretion of sodium. Injections 
of hypertonic solutions produce a slight increase in potas- 
sium excretion during dehydration and a slight decrease 
during water ingestion. Cellular transfers of potassium tend 
to compensate for changes in extracellular volume. The 
excretion of phosphorus is depressed by mannitol and accel- 
erated by glucose. Urea commands less water for its excre- 
tion than does glucose or mannitol. It is concluded that the 
effects of hypertonic solutions on the metabolism and excre- 
tion of water and electrolytes are not determined by the 
osmotic pressure of the tubular urine, but depend instead 
upon the metabolic and osmotic properties of the admin- 
istered solute, the character and distribution of the electro- 
lyte, and the previous state of the organism. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Vol. 39, October, 1949 
*Bacterial contamination of tomatoes grown in polluted soil. L. L. Falk. 
—p. 1338. 


Bacterial Contamination of Tomatoes Grown in Polluted 
Soil. The results obtained from studies of the concentration 
of coliform bacteria on the surfaces of tomatoes grown in 
polluted soil indicated no abnormal gross contamination. 
Even when crops were sprayed with fecal suspensions, sur- 
face coliform counts were not greater after one month than 
on control tomatoes. The failure to find Salmonella cerro 
seven days after its application to growing tomatoes up- 
holds the contention that organisms of fecal origin will not 
be present in sufficient numbers to cause gross contamina- 
tion. On the basis of these results it is felt that the growth 
of tomatoes on soil that has been fertilized with nightsoil 
or sewage sludge will yield crops which, if eaten raw, are 
not likely vectors for the transmission of human bacterial 
enteric diseases. The potentialities of the transmission of 
human bacterial diseases through consumption of raw vege 
tables grown in soil fertilized by nightsoil are of concern not 
only to peoples in foreign lands where such methods are 
widespread, but also here in the U. 8. where irrigation with 
polluted stream water is becoming increasingly common. 
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Uy Y CRISP-CUT CRUSHED 

Vn PINEAPPLE PIE 
ef, 
: Yf To make this luscious dessert, line an 8 inch pie pan with 
Y pastry made of packaged pie-crust mix. Combine a No. 2 
V4y can (2% cups) Dole crisp-cut Crushed Pineapple with 2 






tablespoons corn starch, % cup sugar, “4 teaspoon salt. 
Cook until thick and clear, stirring constantly. Add 1 table- 
spoon butter, 1 tablespoon lemon juice. Pour into pastry- 
lined pan; weave pastry strips across top. Bake in 425 oven 











25 to 30 minutes. 


This advance showing 
of crisp-cut Crushed pineapple pie 

will give you the opportunity to use it in 
your professional activities before it appears this Spring in Dole full color 

magazine advertisements. The recipe is very simple, ideal to demonstrate, 
and from the taste-tests we have made, this pie will become a favorite 

dessert with home-makers everywhere. And you can assure your listeners 

and readers that there’ll be plenty of Dole crisp-cut Crushed Pineapple BAT Tala ai 


bane Taree 


in the grocery stores where they do their marketing. , te Ppa 
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NOW READY “The Golden Touch” 
= 16 mm color film for classroom use; Mitthe, 
for bookings write: Modern Talking 


Picture Service, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, DOLE HOME ECONOMIST 
New York 20, N. Y. DOLE, 215 Market Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SURGERY 


Vol. 78, October, 1949 


*Protein hydrolysates as routine supplement to the post-operative diet. 
F. B. Wagner, Jr.—p. 500 


Protein Hydrolysate. During a period of one year, obser- 
vations were made on seventy surgical patients receiving a 
regular surgical ward diet plus 3 Tbsp. hydrolysates four 
times a day, equivalent to 48 gm. protein. Seventy con- 
trols were included in the study. Patients with marked 
dehydration, shock, severe liver disease, or diabetes were 
excluded because of the added variables, making inter- 
pretation of serum protein levels more difficult. Eighty-six 
per cent of the supplementally-fed group tolerated the hy- 
drolysates well, but needed encouragement and supervision 
to make certain they took all of their diet. Untoward re- 
actions in 14 per cent included nausea in two cases, vomiting 
in five, and diarrhea in four. Six patients refused the hy- 
drolysate. Differences in serum protein levels and serum 
albumin were slightly in favor of the supplementally-fed 
group, except for patients with gastric and colon surgery. 
In this group, the average difference of 0.6 gm. per 100 ce. 
in serum albumin levels in favor of patients who received 
protein hydrolysate was significant. It is concluded that 
protein supplementation is needed in major gastric and 
colon surgery, but in greater amounts than used in this 
series, and that administration of protein hydrolysate in 
all surgical cases is not warranted as a routine procedure. 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL 


October 1, 1949 


*Fat absorption and some of its problems. H. 8. Raper.—p. 719 


October 8, 1949 


*Fat metabolism and the sprue syndrome. A. C. Frazer.—p. 769. 
*Myoidema. G. F. Taylor and P. M. Chhuttani.—p. 784. 


Fat Absorption and Some of Its Problems. This extensive 
article discusses earlier beliefs about fat absorption as well 
as the quantitative aspects, the role of phosphates, the 
histological picture, emulsification, and other influencing 
factors. It is hoped that the use of isotopes and new methods 
of research will lead to a better understanding of fat absorp- 
tion. 

Fat Metabolism and the Sprue Syndrome. In sprue the 
underlying fault in fat absorption is a defect in absorption. 
The consequent absorption and excretion of fatty acids 
account for most of the major features of the sprue syn- 
drome. Eight main causative factors of the sprue syndrome 
are: (a) dietary factors—the inclusion of rancid fats in the 
diet causes diarrhea, anemia, and destruction of dietary 
vitamins; (b) structural defects of the intestinal cell; (c) 
disturbance of electrolyte metabolism—adrenal cortical de- 
ficiency has been suggested as a primary etiological factor; 
(d) defective phosphorylation; (e) emotional factors; (f) 
starch fermentation; (g) intestinal flora—changes in intes- 
tinal flora occur in the sprue syndrome, more affecting the 
site of growth than the type of organism present; and (h) 
vitamin deficiencies of riboflavin, niacin, and folic acid. 
There is no satisfactory evidence of a direct relationship 
between these vitamins and the mechanism for the absorp- 
tion of fat. 

Myoidema. Severe myoidema was found in South Iraq in 
a series of cases of peripheral neuritis in soldiers on duty 
and in patients suffering from other diseases. The condition 
was related to the nutritional state and the dietetic habits 
of the men examined. It accompanied signs of vitamin defi- 
ciency and disappeared when the eases of peripheral neuritis 
were treated with thiamine. It is suggested that severe cases 
of myoidema indicated malnutrition probably related to 
thiamine deficiency. 
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CANADIAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Vol. 40, September, 1949 

*The present status of dental preventive measures. H. K. Brown.—p. 382. 

Dental Preventive Measures. This article presents five 
preventive measures regarding dental caries which should 
be included in a health program: (a) proper diet with limited 
sweets; (b) teaching adequate oral hygiene; (c) topical 
application of a 2 per cent solution of sodium fluoride to 
teeth of children between the ages of three and fourteen; 
(d) regular conservative dental treatment beginning at the 
age of three years; and (e) a dental health education pro- 
gram. 


ENDOCRINOLOGY 


Vol. 45, September, 1949 
*Ascorbie acid on the pituitary of the rat. H. A. Salhanick, I. G. Zarrow, 
and M. X. Zarrow.—p. 314. 
*Studies on the fat-mobilizing factor of the anterior pituitary gland. R. W. 
Payne.—p. 305. 


Pituitary and Fat Metabolism. The effect of various 
anterior pituitary preparations on the liver fat concentra- 
tion of fasted mice has been investigated. Deposition of fat 
in the liver seemed to be caused by a fat-mobilizing factor 
which could not be identified with recognized anterior 
pituitary hormones. The effect is not due to adrenocortico- 
trophin nor is the effect mediated by the adrenal cortex. 

Ascorbic Acid in the Rat’s Pituitary. The normal concen- 
tration of ascorbic acid in the pituitary glands of adult rats 
remains constant. Experiments designed to produce change 
in the content or production of TSH, ACTH, gonado- 
tropins, and posterior pituitary hormone failed to change 
significantly the concentration of ascorbic acid. 


GASTROENTEROLOGY 


Vol. 13, September, 1949 
*Electrophoretic studies of the serum proteins in portal cirrhosis. W. E 
Ricketts, K. Sterling, J. B. Kirsner, and W. L. Palmer.—p. 205. 
*The dumping syndrome; what makes it and how to avoid it. W. C. Al- 
varez.—p. 212. 
Sex as a constitutional factor for susceptibility to peptic ulcer. A. C. Ivy 
and C. G. Martin.—p. 215. 


Serum Proteins in Cirrhosis. Mlectrophoretic patterns of 
serum proteins and clinical findings of fourteen cases of un- 
treated portal cirrhosis were compared with ten normal 
controls. Seven cirrhoties had ascites; seven did not. The 
‘ases of portal cirrhosis revealed diminution of albumin 
fractions and elevations of gamma-globulin fractions, with 
less frequent elevations of beta-globulin fractions. Patients 
with ascites had lower albumin values than those without 
ascites. Three cases of “latent”? portal cirrhosis had serum 
protein compositions close to normal. 

The Dumping Syndrome. In some hypersensitive, overly 
reactive or psychoneurotic persons, food pours rapidly 
through the pylorus, producing nausea and sweating, feeling 
of great warmth, and epigastric ‘‘all-goneness.’’ Treatment 
is as follows: (a) quiet nerves by rest; (b) take food while 
reclining; (c) avoid fluids at mealtime; (d) take first a piece 
of dry toast; (e) eat slowly; (f) take food at body tempera- 
ture; and (g) avoid much sugar. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


Vol. 18. October, 1949 
*Nutrition course for employees’ wives. G. R. Rowntree —p. 25. 


Nutritional Course for Employee’s Wives. In establishing 
a medical department at one printing company, the purpose 
was not only emergency medical care for employees, but to 
extend complete preventive medical service. In the nutri- 
tional program, the first step was to improve the lunches 
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provided to a majority of the employees by a concessionaire. 
A questionnaire was then prepared and sent to employees’ 
wives asking if they would be interested in attending a series 
of discussions, demonstrations, and movies on low-cost 
recipes, planning menus, child feeding, meat substitutes, 
reducing and gaining, marketing, and new recipes. The re- 
sponse was enthusiastic, and these classes attracted favor- 
able attention in the community through articles in the local 
newspapers describing its aims, objectives, and accomplish- 
ments. 


THE JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 180, August, 1949 


*Studies of the mechanism of histidine synthesis in lactic acid bacteria. 
Hi. P. Broquist and E. E. Snell.—p. 59. 


Vol. 180, September, 1949 
*The rate of utilization of ammonia for protein synthesis 
and D. R. Henbery.—p. 707. 
*The rate of interaction of the amino acids of the diet with the tissue pro- 
teins. D. R. Sprinson and D. Rittenberg.—p. 715. 


D. B. Sprinson 


Vol. 180, October, 1949 


*The amino acid composition of pork and lamb cuts. B. 8S. Schweigert, 
B. T. Guthneck, H. R. Kraybill, and D. A. Greenwood.—p. 1077. 


Histidine Synthesis in Lactic Acid Bacteria. In a syn- 
thetic medium free of purine bases and histidine, addition 
of either purine bases or histidine greatly stimulates growth 
of Lactobacillus arabinosis. This indicates a metabolic rela- 
tionship between these compounds. If vitamin By is omitted 
from the medium, only histidine is effective in promoting 
growth. Purine bases serve as precursors for histidine syn- 
thesis in Lactobacillus casei and Streptococcus faecalis and 
vitamin Bg is involved in this synthesis. 

Utilization of Ammonia for Protein Synthesis. The rate 
of utilization of dietary ammonia nitrogen for protein syn- 
thesis was measured by determining the rate of excretion 
of the labeled nitrogen. On a high-protein diet, ammonia 
nitrogen was nearly quantitatively excreted; almost none 
was utilized. On very low protein diets an appreciable frac- 
tion of the ammonia nitrogen was utilized for the synthesis 
of protein. 

Interaction of Dietary Amino Acids with Tissue Pro- 
teins. The rate of interaction of N-labeled glycine with 
the body proteins has been measured in rats and humans. 
From these data, it is possible to calculate the rate of syn- 
thesis and the size of the nitrogen pool. The rates of protein 
synthesis per kilogram of body weight are 1.0 and 0.20 gm. 
nitrogen per day for the rat and human, respectively. From 
the approximately known turnover of the different organs 
and from the synthetic rates for the whole organism, it 
appears that only a fraction of the muscle protein is exten- 
sively involved in the dynamic state. 

Amino Acids in Meat. The amounts of leucine, valine, 
isoleucine, threonine, phenylalinine, arginine, histidine, 
lysine, methionine, and tryptophan were determined in 
general cuts of fresh and cooked pork and lamb. Tests 
showed excellent agreement. All amino acids studied were 
found stable to cooking. 


THE JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 


Vol. 39, September, 1949 

* Ascorbic acid metabolism of older adolescents. C. A. Storvick, B. I. Davey, 
R. M. Nitechals, R. E. Coffey, and M. L. Fincke.—p. 1. 

*Nitrogen excretion of women related to the distribution of animal protein 
in daily meals. R. M. Leverton and M. R. Gram.—p. 57. 

*The iron requirement of six adolescent girls. D. Schlaphoff and F. A. 
Johnston.—p. 67 

*Urinary pantothenate, blood glucose, and inorganic serum phosphate in 
patients with metabolic disorders treated with doses of pantothenate. 
H. Gershberg, 8. H. Rubin. and E. P. Ralli.—p. 107. 
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Ascorbic Acid During Adolescence. Studies to determine 
the need for ascorbic acid during adolescence were carried 
out with sixteen Oregon State College freshmen, ranging in 
age from sixteen to nineteen. The recommended allowance 
of the National Research Council for ascorbic acid, 100 mg. 
for the eighteen-year-old boys and 80 mg. for the sixteen- to 
nineteen-year-old girls, did not maintain mean plasma 
values at levels as high as their respective saturation means. 
For the girls all of the mean values were above 0.80 mg. per 
100 gm., ranging from 0.83 to 1.07 mg. The boys’ values 
ranged from 0.67 to 0.91 mg.; two of the seven values were 
below 0.80 mg. When the ascorbic acid intake was decreased 
to 10 mg. less than the recommended allowance, it was 
found that for six of the eight girls the 70 mg. intake of 
ascorbic acid was as effective as the 80 mg. intake in main- 
taining the ascorbie acid concentration of the plasma, and 
that for six of the seven boys an intake of 90 mg. of ascorbic 
acid was as effective as 100 mg. Ten-day experimental 
periods were found to be more desirable than periods of one 
week. This was particularly true for the saturation period 
when some of the subjects had been on diets low in ascorbic 
acid prior to the study. 

Nitrogen Excretion of Women. The nitrogen metabolism 
of fourteen college-age women on a controlled diet which 
included no animal protein in the breakfast was compared 
with their nitrogen metabolism when the breakfast included 
8 oz. milk, although the total protein intake remained un- 
changed. During period A, when no animal protein was in- 
cluded in the breakfast, the average daily urinary excretion 
for all subjects was 9.02 gm. nitrogen (significant difference 
0.410), as compared with 8.33 gm. (significant difference 
0.290) during period B when animal protein from 8 oz. milk 
was furnished with the breakfast. The difference in urinary 
excretion was 0.69 (standard error 0.134). In the first period 
the average daily nitrogen absorption was —0.4 per cent as 
compared with 10.3 per cent in the second period. The aver- 
age daily nitrogen retention was —0.03 gm. in period A as 
compared with 0.96 gm. in period B. In view of the nature 
and significance of the findings, it is possible that the distri- 
bution of quantity and kind of protein in the three meals, 
as well as the total daily amount of protein, must be con- 
sidered in determining protein requirements and utilization. 

Iron Required by Adolescent Girls. Six girls, thirteenand 
fourteen years old, all of whom had passed the menarche, 
were fed in two consecutive four-week periods preceded by 
an adjustment period of one week. During the first four- 
week period the average intake of iron was 8.6 mg. per day, 
and during the second period the intake was raised to 11.7 
mg. daily. The iron required by the six subjects was esti- 
mated by adding together the amount needed to replace 
menstrual losses as determined by analysis and the amount 
needed for growth based on the estimates of Heath and 
Patek. On an intake of approximately 8.6 mg. per day, re- 
tentions for the six girls ranged from 0.80 to 1.54 mg. per 
day, or an average of 1.18 mg. daily. The retention of one 
subject was inadequate. On an intake of approximately 11.7 
mg. per day, retentions for the six girls were 0.33 to 2.22 mg. 
per day or an average of 1.52 mg. daily. On the basis of the 
six cases in this study, a dietary intake of 12 to 13 mg. iron 
per day is recommended for girls of this age. 

High Doses of Pantothenate. The daily excretion of 
pantothenic acid was studied in patients with diabetes, 
Addison’s disease, cirrhosis of the liver, and chromophobic 
tumor of the pituitary. On a normal diet the excretion of 
pantothenic acid in all subjects varied from 2.6 to 8.6 mg. 
per 24 hr. When calcium pantothenate was added to the diet, 
the daily excretion rose so that at least 9 per cent of the 
ingested pantothenate was excreted. When pantothenol was 
the source of pantothenate, the excretion of pantothenic 
acid was still further increased. Insulin and glucose given 
intravenously did not affect the excretion of pantothenic 
acid in any of the patients studied. The blood levels of glu- 
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cose and inorganic phosphate, determined after the intra 
venous administration of glucose or insulin, were not influ- 
enced by large daily doses of calcium pantothenate. 


THE JOURNAL OF PEDIATRICS 


Vol. 35, August, 1949 
*Feeding premature infants. J. W. Bruce, L. J. Hackett, and J. E. Bichel, 
—p. 201. 
Vol. 35, October, 1949 
*Carob flour in treatment of diarrhea. A. Smith and C. Fischer.—p. 422. 


Feeding of Premature Infants. A group of 101 premature 
infants born at Louisville General Hospital were assigned 
in rotation to one of four groups. Each group received a dif- 
ferent milk mixture. All infants were fed on a modified self- 
demand basis. It was found that premature infants did as 
well or better when fed cow’s milk preparations as when fed 
mixtures of human breast milk. Differences noted may 
have been more apparent than real and may not necessarily 
have been due to the differences in the feedings. 

Carob Flour in Treatment of Diarrhea. Carobon is a bean 
of the carob tree and contains starch. It has been used for 
some years by European pediatricians as an anti-diarrhetic 
substance. In this study therapy consisted of an initial 
period of ‘‘starvation’’ during which water and electro- 
lytes were administered by oral and parenteral means 
and followed by gradual increments in oral feeding. The 
use of carob flour is encouraging as disappearance of the 
diarrheal stool appears to be hastened. 


THE,LANCET 


October 8, 1949 
*Intravenous iron in hypochromic anemia associated with rheumatoid ar- 
thritis. R. J. G. Sinelair and J. J. R. Dathie.—p. 646. 


Intravenous Iron in Hypochromic Anemia. It appears 
that the intravenous administration of iron is worth a trial 
in all eases of hypochromic anemia associated with rheuma- 
toid arthritis which do not respond satisfactorily to iron by 
mouth. In cases with good initial response, no further iron 
was given by any route, but experience may show that 
where the hemoglobin does not reach 90 per cent or where 
it subsequently falls below this level, a second course should 
be given. In chronic infections there is an increased demand 
for iron and large amounts of iron must be given. 


PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE 


Vol. 11, May-June, 1949 
*Responsivity of schizophrenic men to pituitary adrenocorticotrophin. 
G. Pineus, V. Schenker, F. Elmadjian, and H. Hoagland.—p. 146. 


Pituitary Adrenocorticotrophin. The effect of nutritional 
status upon the responsivity of nine schizophrenic subjects 
to a 25-mg. dose of pituitary adrenocorticotrophin (ACTH) 
was studied. In a previous test two had responded and seven 
had not. In this study a regular hospital diet plus a dietary 
supplement high in protein and vitamins was given over a 
twelve- to fourteen-day period. Despite evidences of nutri- 
tional repair, only one of the seven nonresponders to ACTH 
therapy exhibited normal responsivity at the end of the 
dietary supplement period. It is suggested that responsivity 
of schizophrenic men to ACTH is not a function of their 
nutritional status. 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


Vol. 41, October, 1949 


RoO7 


*Diabetic patient education. M. J. Ford.— p. 527. 


Diabetic Patient Education. In the development of the 
educational activities of the Jacksonville (Florida) Demon- 
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stration, a unit of the Diabetes Branch, Division of Chronic 
Diseases, U. S. Public Health Service, it has been found 
through experience that: (a) Patients begin to lose interest 
and fail to return after approximately six classes. (b) The 
maximum time that their interest can be held at each ses- 
sion is approximately 1} hr. (c) Patients are most deficient 
in their knowledge of the proper care of the feet, the diet 
and a proper attitude toward it, the action of insulin in the 
body, and the causes of insulin reaction. The topics devel- 
oped in the educational activities and a statement of the 
aim in each case are included. Mention is made of a monthly 
newsletter that is sent to all diabetic patients in this area 
offering news of new insulins and new syringes, and so on. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


Vol. 7, October, 1949 
*Cafeteria completes its first year. T. C. Morelock.—p, 24. 
*Better food cost control. W. G. Morgan.—p. 26. 


Cafeteria Completes First Year. At the University of 
Missouri over three hundred women students were fed three 
meals daily last spring in a ground floor cafeteria while 
construction proceeded overhead. The way the many con- 
struction difficulties were overcome is described, and the 
floor plan of the cafeteria section is given. Some of the 
equipment is also described. 

Food Cost Control. This is the first part of a series of 
articles on food cost control as it applies specifically to col- 
lege food service. Four essentials to achieving an effective 
cost control system are presented, and the specifie areas of 
control are listed. The importance of quality is stressed, and 
a purchasing procedure is outlined. Consideration is given 
also to data for the daily report, to control on the issue of 
food from the storeroom, and to the monthly inventory. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 


Vol. 21, October, 1949 
*Invest in efficiency and insure your profits. F. K. Lawler.—p. 35. 
Efficiency roundup.—p. 37. 
*New packages and products.—p. 102. 


Investment in Efficiency. A business cannot follow the 
same methods year after year, using the same machines and 
same policies, and continue indefinitely to make profits. 
The keen competition which progress and cost-reducing effi- 
ciency have brought is accompanied by the need for careful 
planning and up-to-date methods for the survival of the 
profitable business. This article points out two ways in 
which profits may be assured for the present and the future 
by sound constructive thinking: (a) expenditure of intel- 
ligence which will improve the non-mechanical phases of the 
business—management methods, employee morale, and the 
distribution techniques; (b) spending to save money in 
operations involving plant and equipment. In all types of 
business, liberal investment in efficient methods in the end 
saves money. It is especially important to note and apply 
this fact in the food processing field where keen competition, 
growing surpluses, and small profits have caused the need 
for improved developments through constructive planning. 

New Packages and Products. Among the new packages 
and products are: (a) coffee bags for single service which 
are filled with precisely measured amounts of 100 per cent 
pure ground coffee (they are vacuum packed twenty to a 
jar); (b) pure frozen concentrated coffee packaged in 6 oz. 
eans which make about thirty cups of beverage; and (c) a 
new type of sodium pyrophosphate leavening agent for cake- 
type doughnut flour mixes used in automatic machines. 
This product has been stabilized for controlled gas evolution 
in order to give doughnuts an even rate of reaction through- 
out the baking period. 
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The Seal of Acceptance denotes that 
the nutritional statements made in 
this advertisement are acceptable to 
the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 


Journal of the American Dietetic Association 


Outstanding Value... 
Outstanding Nutritional Benefits 


Whether the pocketbook calls for economy or permits satisfaction 
of that urge for the fanciest cuts, meat gives your patients full 
value for their money. Every cut and kind of meat supplies, in 
abundance, these essential nutrients: 

1. Biologically complete protein ...the kind which satisfies 
the requirements for growth and which is needed daily for 
tissue maintenance, antibody formation, hemoglobin syn- 
thesis, and good physical condition. 

2. The essential B complex vitamins, thiamine, riboflavin, and 
niacin. 

3. Essential minerals, including iron in particular. 

In addition to these tangible values, meat ranks exceptionally 
high not only in taste and palate appeal, but also in satiety value. 

The instinctive choice of meat as man’s favorite protein food 

has behind it sound nutritional justification.* 


*McLester, J. S.: Protein Comes Into Its Own, J.A.M.A. 139:897 (Apr. 2) 1949 


American Meat Institute 
Main Office, Chicago... Members Throughout the United States 
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HOSPITALS 


Vol. 23, September, 1949 
*Essentials of an adequate student nutrition laboratory. D. J. Iba.—p. 1. 
Vol. 23, Octeber, 1949 
*Modifying house diets to keep pace with rapid recovery. H. J. Rynbergen. 
—p. 62. 
*Dietetics administration comment. M. Gillam.—p. 64. 


Student Nutrition Laboratory. In planning an efficient 
nutrition laboratory for student nurses, three factors are of 
major importance. (a) The location of the classroom in the 
building. It should be convenient, have delivery facilities, 
and be above ground. (b) The individual work units and 
their placement in the classroom. The largest number of 
students one instructor can supervise adequately is sixteen. 
Allow 24 sq. ft. foreach work unit that will accommodate four 
students. An apartment-size gas range is ideal for each two 
students. If this is not possible, gas plates will serve the 
needs of the beginning cooking class. Allow for adequate 
storage of small equipment. Sinks should be provided for 
each two students. One stove and sink should be placed 
in a position which can be seen easily by all students for 
demonstration lectures. (c) Adequate storage space is essen- 
tial for extra equipment and supplies. 

Modifying House Diets. Recovery time for many illnesses 
has been shortened from weeks to days, and there is now no 
need of serving strained foods on the soft diet for the conva- 
lescent periods. In line with this, whole cooked vegetables 
with low fiber content have been given. These include young 
spinach, young tender string and wax beans, carrots, beets, 
asparagus, and squash. Patients have enjoyed these vege- 
tables, and no ill results have been noted. The only diets 
now receiving strained vegetables are those for gastro- 
intestinal diseases and for infants. Fruits on the new soft 
diet may be fruit juices, applesauce, ripe bananas, and 
whole canned fruits without peels, pits, or seeds. In-between 
nourishments are given only to those who require extra 
calories. 

Streamlining Food Service. Mountainside Hospital at 
Montclair, New Jersey, has incorporated the special diet 
kitchen in its main kitchen. Two direct benefits are realized: 
(a) the work can be accomplished with one less dietary 
department employee, and (b) ward nurses have been re- 
lieved of food service duties. The advantages realized in 
serving all special diets from the kitchen are: less food 
waste; fewer food items used; and better prepared food 
served hotter with less handling. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 73, October, 1949 
*The part played by the dietitian. G. F. Stephens.—p. 108. 
*Major points of kitchen sanitation. G. K. Hendrix.—p. 110 
Vol. 73, November, 1949 
*Synthetic vitamin A.—p. 102. 
*The success of a food cost system. H. W. Espersen.—p. 112. 


The Dietitian’s Role in the Hospital. After presenting 
the dietitian as the head of one of the major departments of 
the hospital, this author suggests the qualities which a suc- 
cessful dietitian must possess. He also gives consideration 
to the extent of her authority and to her responsibilities. 
This is an excellent article for reviewing one’s own public 
relations in the profession. 

Kitchen Sanitation. This is the second and concluding 
article on a discussion of kitchen sanitation. It covers such 
phases as the individual employee and his relation to sani- 
tary procedures and the control of insects. 

Synthetic Vitamin A. This review was compiled by the 
Committee on Pharmacy and Therapeutics of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Medicine, Chicago. A chemical 
description of synthetic vitamin A is given, and its use in 
nutrition is reviewed. Physical signs of a deficiency of the 
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vitamin are listed, and the subjects of dosage and toxicity 
are reviewed. 

Success of a Food Cost System. Emphasis is placed here, 
not on the methods of food cost control, but on the use to 
which the resulting information is put. Twelve questions are 
asked which are important in checking on the operation of 
a food department. A general discussion follows which gives 
insight into the use of various types of records. 


THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


Vol. 44, November, 1949 
*School lunch and the community. R. M. Cutter.—p. 64. 


School Lunch and the Community. New Hampshire 
found that the school lunch program and the community 
are mutually benefited by working together. Although 
community organizations continue to support the program 
until it is included in the budget, they receive the following 
benefits from the beginning: (a) The pupils’ program on 
foods and nutrition is brought before the school, parents, 
and community in assemblies. (b) Graphs and charts to 
show food values, school lunch participation, and finances 
are exhibited in public places. (c) Parents of foreign stu- 
dents are brought into class to assist and instruct in the 
preparation and service of a noon meal according to the 
customs of their countries. (d) Community gardening and 
food preservation projects are carried on in conjunction 
with the schools. (e) Produce displays are set up at the 
Father’s Night P.T.A. program. (f) Food preservation is 
sarried on in the school lunch kitchen by the mothers with 
the 4-H clubs and Girl Scouts assisting. 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 65, October, 1949 
*How to use this Buyers’ Directory.—p. 7. 
*Equipment maintenance manuals.—p. 50. 
*79 steps that insure greater safety.—p. 70. 
*A health inspector’s sanitation pointers. I. Silverman.—p. 83. 
*Detergents for restaurant cleaning.—p. 86. 


Using the Buyer’s Directory. In this directory the follow- 
ing helps are offered: locating manufacturers of specific 
products; getting additional information on products and 
manufacturers; keeping posted on latest developments in 
products, equipment, and supplies; obtaining the newest 
literature on profit and advancement; contacting the proper 
association officers; and obtaining factual information on 
food charts, check lists, and recommendations for main- 
taining equipment, sanitation, and safety. 

Equipment Maintenance Manuals. Detailed step-by-step 
charts on ‘‘How to Make Coffee,”’ ‘‘How to Clean a Cream 
Dispenser,’’ and ‘““How To Operate a Cream Dispenser,’’ 
with equipment and supplies needed, are given. 

Safety Measures. A list of seventy-nine steps compiled 
by an insurance consultant to the American Hotel Associa- 
tion and designed to insure greater safety in the dining 
room, kitchen, bake shop, building maintenance, and in 
window cleaning, and in or around entrances is presented. 

Sanitation Pointers. Sanitation pointers were presented 
by the New York Conference of Health Officers and Food 
and Drug Officials recently. A number of hints are given in 
this article on the handling of meat, poultry, sauces, and 
hot foods. Steam tables are also discussed. 

Detergents for Restaurant Cleaning. Excerpts are pre- 
sented from a research report developed for the American 
Hotel Association on detergents. Detergents are listed 
which can be used with safety for surfaces which require 
regular cleaning, such as painted surfaces, wallpaper, porce- 
lain, unfinished and finished wooden floors, cement, tile, 
marble, linoleum, rubber, cork, and asphalt tile floors, as 
well as windows. 
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_ Keep @m on the course! 


Help problem patients eat wisely. Steer them toward the 
tempting group of special diet recipes in Gerber’s new booklet. 


These dishes have a double appeal: Flavor and enticing appearance. 


Appetizing recipes are grouped for Bland Diets, Soft Diets, 
Low Residue Diets, etc. Tips on attractive tray and table service 


give an added fillip to mealtimes. 


What about important food values? They’re here in Gerber’s 
Meats, Cereals, Fruits and Vegetables. These values are protected 
with care in the processing of every one of Gerber’s 45 Foods. 
Thrift note: Ready-to-serve, Gerber’s cost less than many 


special-diet foods prepared at home. 


erbers 


Fremont, Mich. 






to use with your Patients: 
New Enlarged Special 
Diet Recipe Booklet, 
Professional Reference 
Cards, Modified Sippy 
Diet Lists. Write to 
Gerber's, Dept. 231-0, 
Fremont, Mich. 





Food and Nutrition Board Meeting. 
The Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council held its 
thirty-fifth semi-annual meeting, No- 
vember 4-5, with Dr. Frank G. Boudreau 
presiding. Major accomplishments an- 
nounced by standing committees and ap- 
proved by the Board included seven com- 
pleted manuscripts reported in press or 
about ready to go to press. These are: 
(a) Composition of Milks Used in Infant 
Feeding, (b) Monograph on Maternal 
Nutrition and Infant Health; (c) Critical 
Review of Scientific Literature on Dental 
Caries, (d) Handbook on Clinical Nutri- 
tion, (e) Use of ‘‘Miniature Work Situa- 
tions’? with Special Reference to Re- 
search on Physiological Stresses, (f) 
Manual on Nutrition Programs for State 
Health Departments, and (g) Survey of 
Food and Nutrition Research in the 
United States (second edition). 

Proposed new functions considered by 
the Board included: 

(a) Formation of a Committee on 
Food Protection for the purpose of re- 
viewing and promoting research and 
recommending public policy with regard 
to the public health hazards or nutri- 
tional consequences of pesticide residues 
or chemicals added for various purposes 
in food processing. 

(b) Formation of a Committee on An- 
thropometric Standards for the purpose 
of compiling, evaluating, and promoting 
research on functional measurements in- 
dicative of nutritional status. There is a 
need for a critical examination of existing 
standards, suchas those for height-weight, 
as well as for development of practical 
measurements for use in appraising nu- 
tritional health. 

(c) Formation of a Committee on Ther- 
apeutie Nutrition and a Committee on 
Nutrition Standards for Public Plan- 
ning. The latter committee would con- 
sider food requirements necessary for 
emergency or disaster situations, food 
rationing policies, and development of 
food plans for national defense. Both 
would be associated closely with the 
standing Committee on Dietary Allow- 
ances. 

(d) Reactivation of the Committee on 
Food Composition. It was considered 
that this activity could be revitalized 
now at minimum cost without waiting 
for another war to force hasty compila- 
tion of essential information which 
should be but is not receiving constant 
critical review. 

In addition to fourteen committee re- 
ports and the proposed actions, the 
Board heard reports on: (a) the October 
1949 joint WHO-FAO committee meeting 
in Geneva, by Dr. W. H. Sebrell; (b) the 


objectives and programs of the Atomic 
Energy Commission in the biological 
sciences by Dr. P. B. Pearson; (¢) FAO 
and a Welfare State for Mankind by Sir 
Herbert Broadley, dinner speaker; (d) 
the actions of the FAO International 
Committee on Calorie Requirements by 
Dr. Ancel Keys; and (e) the medical 
service activities in the Department of 
Defense in relation to food and nutrition 
programs by Dr. Richard L. Meiling, 
Director. 


Meeting of Nutrition Experts’ in 
Geneva. The Joint Nutrition Advisory 
Committee to FAO and WHO met in 
Geneva on October 24 to 28. Dr. W. H. 
Sebrell of the U. S. National Institutes 
of Health and Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling of 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics were among the ten 
participants. The committee outlined a 
program to increase food production in 
areas susceptible to agricultural develop- 
ment and in which ill health, partieu- 
larly severe endemic malaria, is the pri- 
mary obstacle to such development. By 
attacking the present world food short- 
age, FAO and WHO hope to remove one 
of the major continuing factors that pro- 
foundly prejudices health, welfare, and 
any hope for social stability—malnutri- 
tion. This far-reaching program will cost 
$10 million and will cover at least 10 
million acres of agricultural land inade- 
quately worked by disease-ridden people. 


“Food and People.””’ The United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization has selected ‘‘Food and 
People’ as a major topic for study and 
discussion in 1950. The increase in 
population and the uneven distribution 
of food is one of the vital problems facing 
the world. The Food and Agriculture 
Organization is cooperating with 
UNESCO in this project, and its ex- 
perts have assisted in preparing mate- 
rials. It is hoped that nutrition commit- 
tees will study and, discuss the global 
aspects of the problem and its implica- 
tions for this country and will support 
practical steps that can be taken toward 
its solution. 


New Director, American College of 
Surgeons. In November Dr. Malcolm 
T. MacEachern, one of three Associate 
Directors of the American College of 
Surgeons since 1923, became its Director. 
An outstanding leader in the field, Dr. 
MacEachern has served as President of 
the American Hospital Association and 
in 1939 won its first Award of Merit. He 
is now President-Elect of the American 
Protestant Hospital Association, and is 
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in addition an Honorary Fellow of the 
American College of Hospital Adminis- 
trators, Honorary President of the West- 
ern Hospital Association, and Head of 
the International Hospital Association. 
As Professor and Director of the program 
in hospital administration at North- 
western University, Dr. MacEachern is 
also active in the field of education. 

Dr. MacKachern is well-known to a 
number of dietitians as well, having 
served for several years on the A.D.A.’s 
Advisory Committee. His latest contri- 
bution to our field was an article written 
especially for the June, 1949, issue of 
the JourRNAL, which celebrated the be- 
ginning of our twenty-fifth year of pub 
lication. 


Mid-Century White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth. The week 
of December 3, 1950, will see the conven- 
ing of the Mid-Century White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. This 
will be the fifth in a series of conferences 
on children held every ten years on the 
‘all of the President of the United 
States. The purpose of the Conference 
is to consider how we can develop in chil- 
dren the mental, emotional, and spirit- 
ual qualities essential to individual-hap- 
piness and to responsible citizenship 
for the nation. 

On October 22, the National Executive 
Committee of the Conference met in 
Washington to extend plans and activi- 
ties of the Conference. At that time it 
was announced that thirty-seven states 
and territories and the Distriet of Co- 
lumbia had signified their intention of 
cooperating by the formation of state 
committees for the Mid-Century Con- 
ference. More plans for the Conference 
were made on November 29 and 30 when 
representatives of some six hundred na- 
tional organizations with programs for 
and interests in children met in Washing- 
ton to develop specific plans for partici- 
pation (see page 66). To further this 
participation, an Advisory Council on 
Participation of National Organizations 
has been formed, through which special 
knowledge, experience, and resources of 
national organizations will be made avail- 
able to the Conference. 


Dietetic Interns Graduate. The fol- 
lowing interns graduated from Brooke 
Army Medical Center, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, on October 28: 2nd Lt. Nora Jane 
Allen, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton; 2nd Lt. Mary J. Andrews, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin; 2nd Lt. Betty 
Lou Bales, Louisiana Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Ruston; 2nd Lt. Lillian R. 
Burke, University of Texas; 2nd Lt, 
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e@ NOT a flavoring, NOT an ordinary condiment or seasoning, MAIL COUPON 








Ac’cent is a 99+% pure monosodium glutamate in crystal FOR 
form, a wholesome product of vegetable protein. Adding no 
flavor of its own, Ac’cent intensifies the natural flavors of T RI AL 
foods, requires no change in regular recipes. Ac’cent is ef- 
fective in many foods... meats, fowl, seafoods, gravies, soups, PA C K ET 
vegetables. Ac’cent also helps conserve flavors, combats “‘fla- OF AC‘CENT 
vor-loss” through heating, waiting, serving. 
ee ee ee 
. Amino Products Division, Dept. ADA-1 i 
ay ee 1 International Minerals & Chemical Corp. . 
and iuiadles ' 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois ‘ 
—— Please send me a FREE TRIAL PACKET of Ac‘cent. ! 
se. i 
1 
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| ME I iy osha Hi binls ics 6m 2S he Meas Wn eee nee 1 
makes food ; (Name of hospital or institution) : 
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Trade Mark “‘Ac’cent"’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Printed in U.S. A. 5 
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Elizabeth J. Fitzgerald, Framingham 
State Teachers College, Framingham, 
Massachusetts; 2nd Lt. Barbara Lee F. 
Lacy, Iowa State College, Ames; 2nd Lt. 
Roberta K. Metzler, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs; 2nd Lt. Rosemary D 
O’Regan, Boston University; and 2nd 
Lt. June E. Williams, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York. 

A new development in the training of 
dietetic interns at Brooke General Hos- 
pital is special field training planned to 
acquaint them with Quartermaster field 
equipment and its use and with prepara- 
tion of field rations. This project has 
been carried on in collaboration with the 
Food Service School at Camp Bullis. 


Dietitians Participate in Military Sur- 
geons’ Meeting. At a meeting of the 
Executive Council of the Association of 
Military Surgeons held in January, 1949, 
it was voted to organize a Women’s Medi- 
cal Specialist Corps Section and Colonel 
Emma E. Vogel, Chief of the Corps, 
was designated president of the section. 
Therefore, the first participation of this 
group of specialists in the program of the 
56th Annual Convention of the Associa- 
tion of Military Surgeons, held in Wash- 
ington in November, 1949, is of particular 
interest. The attendance at the pro- 
gram was excellent. The well-prepared 
papers presented were a distinct credit 
not only to the Medical Department of 
the Army but to the professions repre- 
sented. Included on the program was a 
paper entitled ‘Administrative Proce- 
dures and Work Processes in the Hospital 
Food Service’? by Captain Katherine E. 


FOR THE 


Diabetic 





DIET SCALES 


Diet scales save time in 
computing food values. 
Adjustable dial compen- 
sates for weight of con- 
tainer. Convenient to 
carry, easy to clean. 
Measures to 500 grams 
by 1 gram units. 


Send for details 
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CHICAGO DIETETIC SUPPLY HOUSE Inc. | 


1750 West Van Buren Street 


Manchester, a dietitian on duty at Val- 
ley Forge General Hospital, Phoenix- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 


News Women Honored. On Novem- 
ber 14, the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., held its 41st annual meet- 
ing in New York City, at which time, ten 
of the nation’s leading women food edi- 
tors and radio broadcasters were honored 
for achievement in telling the story of 
food supply to their readers and listen- 
ers. Those presented with Life Line of 
America Trophies were: Alice Partridge, 
Woman’s Page Editor of the Buffalo 
Courier-Express; Kay West, Women’s 
Program Director for radio station KEX 
in Portland, Oregon; and Bess M. Rowe, 
Home Editor of The Farmer, St. Paul. 
Among those who won honorable men- 
tion certificates were the following 
A.D.A. members: Elizabeth Hedgecock, 
Food Editor, Journal and Sentinel, Wins- 
ton Salem, North Carolina, formerly 
President of the Maryland Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, and Helen Robertson, Home 
Economics Editor, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. Marie Mount of the University 
of Maryland served on the panel of 
judges. 


Journals Wanted. Due to the demand 
for the January, July, and August, 1949, 
issues of the JoURNAL, we find our supply 
practically depleted. If some of our 
readers have copies they wish to donate, 
we shall be grateful. Please send them to 
the American Dietetic Association, 620 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 
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Unsweetened Fruits 


Packed in Natural Juice 


Packed in their own juices, Cellu Juice-Pak Fruits add 
taste interest to meals. Food values are itemized on the 
labels for convenience in arranging the diet. Many popular 
varieties available. Write for catalog. 


Also Packed in Water 


Foods 





Chicago 12, Illinoi: 





LOW CARBOHYDRATE 
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$25,000 Sugar Award. The Sugar Re- 
search Foundation, through the National 
Science Foundation, has made funds 
available for an award for the most im- 
portant discovery or invention in the 
utilization of sugar made during the past 
five years. Past winners of the annual 
$5,000 prizes which have been given for 
the work done in the chemistry, physi- 
ology, metabolism, or technological ap- 
plication of sugar in nutrition, medicine, 
agriculture, the arts, and industries are 
eligible. The conditions under which the 
award will be made can be obtained from 
the National Science Fund of the Na- 
tional Academy of Science, 2101 Consti- 
tution Ave., N.W., Washington 25. Clos- 
ing date for submissions to be considered 
for this award is February 1. 


New Air Force Surgeon General. On 
November 30, Major General Malcolm 
C. Grow, Surgeon General, U. S. Air 
Force, retired. He has been succeeded 
by Major General Harry G. Armstrong. 


Plentiful Foods. The U.S.D.A. ex- 
pects the following foods to be in plenti- 
ful supply during January: 


Fresh fruits and vegetables 


Apples Lettuce 
Cabbage Oranges 
Celery Pears, winter 
Cranberries Spinach 


Miscellaneous foods 
Beans, dried Molasses, sugar- 
Chickens cane 
Corn, canned Nuts, tree 
Dairy products, Peas, dried 
manufactured Pork products 


Eggs Prunes, dried 

Fish, frozen Raisins 

Honey Sirup, sugarcane 
Turkeys 


Civil Service Examinations. The 
U. 8. Civil Service Commission has an- 
nounced an examination for agricul- 
turist, with openings to be filled through- 
out the U. 8. and in some foreign 
countries. Yearly salaries range from 
$3,825 to $10,000. Included in the titles 
of the positions to be filled are the follow- 
ing which may interest dietitians: 

Home Economics Information 
Agricultural Extension Specialist (Home 

Economics Information) 

Agricultural Extension Specialist (Nu- 
trition) 

Home Economist (Group Food Prepara- 
tion and Distribution) 

Home Economist (Research) 

Public Health Nutritionist 

Further information and application 
forms may be obtained at most first- and 
second-class post offices, from U.S. Civil 
Service regional offices, or from the U. 8. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington. 


Research Dietitian Honored. During 
Pennsylvania Week, held in October, Dr. 
Pauline Beery Mack was selected as one 
of seventeen ‘‘Distinguished Daughters 
of Pennsylvania.’’ Dr. Mack was chosen 
for her work in research in human nutri- 
tion, including the Pennsylvania mass 
studies conducted under her direction by 
the Ellen H. Richards Institute, Penn- 


| sylvania State College. 
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Recorded performance of Ideal Food Con- 
veyors shows an amazing economy in opera- 
tion as well as labor saving convenience, an 


almost unbelievable durability and low cost 


maintenance. 







They are Patented 


The many valuable advantages 
of Ideal special design and con- 
struction cannot be found in 
any other unit. These priceless 
results of Ideal research, study 
and long experience are fully 
protected by patents. 
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The Ideal Food Conveyor Model 1431 shown The Unit was loaded to its capacity of 60 com- 
above provided complete meals for 60 persons _ plete meals and delivered the food at the bed- 
at a cost for current of five one-hundreths of side in perfect condition, each different viand 
one cent per meal. at temperature desired for that particular food. 


This cost figure is based on power cost at 2 The patient-appeal of meals served the Ideal 
cents per KW. This Ideal Model consumes way does not entail any excessive cost but 
961 watts per hour. The unit was pre-heated rather is achieved with extraordinary econ- 
for one and one-half hours. omy. Write for the Ideal Catalog. 


THE SWARTZBAUGH MFG. COMPANY : TOLEDO 6, OHIO 


ESTABLISHED 1884 


7 


FOOO CONVEYOR SYSTEM 
cme wopalt 


Distributed by The Colson Corporation, Elyria, 

Ohio ; The Colson Equipment and Supply Com- 
ny, Los Angeles and San Francisco. In Can- 

ada: Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company. 
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Vows of Shots ee 


Alabama Dietetic Association. On 
November 19, the Alabama Dietetic As- 
sociation met in Birmingham. Officers for 
1949-50 for the Alabama Association are: 
President, Lorene Grant Smith, Baptist 
Hospital, Birmingham; President-Elect, 
Gertrude Holt, VA Hospital, Montgom- 
ery; Vice-President, Elma Benton, VA 
Hospital, Tuscaloosa; Secretary, Pauline 
Bright, University of Alabama, Tusca- 
loosa; and Treasurer, Virginia Ritchie, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 


California Dietetic Association. The 
first meeting of the year of the Los 
Angeles Section in September took the 
form of a pienie supper, at which the sup- 





salt for general use. 


NO SALT ADDED 


per was furnished and served by adver- 
tisers. In November, at the meeting held 
at the Children’s Hospital, reports of the 
A.D.A. Denver convention were given. 
The speaker of the evening was Dr. O. L. 
Huddleston, Chief of Staff, Kabat Kaiser 
Institute, Santa Monica. 

At the September meeting of the San 
Diego Section reports were made of the 
American Home Economies Association 
Convention in San Francisco in June and 
of the Nutrition Work Shop given in 
California during the summer. 


Florida Dietetic Association. The 
fall meeting of the Florida Dietetic Asso- 
ciation was held on October 28 and 29 at 
Wakulla Springs, where Henry, the fa- 
mous pole-vaulting fish lives Florida 
dietitians report, however, that Henry 
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ran into stiff competition for the visitors’ 
interest in the persons of Dr. E. Neige 
Todhunter and Marguerite Pettee, out- 
of-state visitors. Dr. Todhunter gave a 
most inspiring talk, ‘‘Ascending to the 
Mountain Top,’”’ while Miss Pettee re- 
ported on the work of the A.D.A. Execu- 
tive Board and the convention in 
Denver. 

Dr. Doak 8. Campbell, President, 
Florida State University, pointed out 
some of the food and nutrition needs of 
the state and challenged Florida dieti- 
tians and restaurateurs to make Florida 
as famous for its food as for its sunshine. 
Dr. Anna Carol Fults, Head, Home Eco- 
nomics Education, Florida State Uni- 
versity, told of her work which empha- 
sized human relations in the classroom. 

A panel on “Is the Food We Eat Fit to 
Eat?”’ covered the topics of pure food, 
careful handling, and proper packaging. 
Participants, led by Anna Mae Sikes, 
were: Dr. V. E. Stewart, Director, Food 
and Drug Laboratory, U.S.D.A.; Mau- 
rice Becker, Instructor in Bacteriology, 
Florida State University; Dr. Jennie 
MelIntosh, Professor of Foods and Nutri- 
tion, Florida State University; and Dr. 
M. W. Emmell, Professor of Animal In- 
dustry, University of Florida. 

On another panel on ‘“‘Dietitians Help 
Meet Florida’s Health and Nutrition 
Needs”’ the work of dietitians in the fol- 
lowing fields was spotlighted: the home 
demonstration agent; the school lunch 
supervisor; the head of a university de- 
partment of hotel and restaurant man- 
agement; the dietitian with a steamship 
line; the manager of a university cafe- 
teria; the hospital dietitian; the con- 
sultant dietitian; and the public health 
nutritionist. 

Officers elected for 1949-50 are: Presi- 
dent, Dorothy Garrett; President-Elect, 
Helen Underwood; Vice-President, Anna 
Mae Sikes: Secretary, Gladys Reams; 
and Treasurer, Emily Peeler Wheeler. 

The Jacksonville Dietetic Association 
presented a program on ‘‘Holiday Food 
for Diabetics”’ at the fall meeting of the 
Diabetes Association of Duval County. 
Some seventy-five people attended. A 
holiday dinner, complete with roast 
turkey, but which could be eaten by the 
diabetic patient was the feature of the 
evening. The discussion centered around 
the way the average diabetic patient 
can select his meals from the same foods 
eaten by other members of his family. 
Of special interest, because they were 
adapted purposely for a diabetic diet, 
were the following foods: turkey dress- 
ing, pumpkin custard, cranberry relish, 
and fresh coconut ambrosia. Other spe- 
cial dishes aroused much interest because 
they were suitable to all members of the 
family. There was also a display of com- 
mercial foods for diabetic patients and a 
demonstration of the use of dry skim 


milk. 


Georgia Dietetic Association. The 
Augusta Dietetic Association met in No- 
vember at the VA Hospital. After a short 
business meeting at which new officers 
were elected, Howard Pascal, Biochemist 
of the VA Hospital’s Clinieal Labora- 
tory, talked on the interpretation of 
laboratory findings in blood chemistry. 
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the most economical compartment plate that you can buy. 


There is much to be said for Polar Ware stainless 
steel compartment plates — and all of it is for the 
good of the patient, the hospital, and you, as dietary 
supervisor. 

In the sickroom these good-looking plates have 
all of the satin beauty of a sterling silver service, 
favorably reflect your clean, sanitary kitchen. And 
because they are practically unbreakable, com- 
pletely immune to temperature changes or acciden- 
tal dropping, there is almost no replacement cost 
to figure. Hospital managers like that. In the kitchen, 
where your supervision counts, these durable, light- 
weight plates are easy to handle, help take the 
fatigue out of the preparation of trays. 


For these good reasons, and many more, Polar 
Ware stainless steel compartment plates are being 
adopted for service by large and small hospitals 
from coast to coast. The more you think about it, 
the more obvious their use becomes. Call on the 
supply houses serving you for complete information. 
You'll find the best of them carry this pioneer line 
of stainless ware that has been time-proved in 
service since 1926. 

The Polar Ware line is complete in stainless steel 
or triple-coated porcelain enamel on steel. If you 
prefer, you are invited to write 
directly. 
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The new officers of the Augusta Asso- 
ciation are: President, Sarah Stulb, VA 
Hospital; Vice-President, Elizabeth 
Chesnut, University Hospital; and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Louise Hightower, VA 
Hospital. 


Illinois Dietetic Association. On No- 
vember 11 and 12, the Illinois Dietetic 
Association held its 17th annual meeting 
at the Allerton House in Monticello. On 
Friday afternoon, the professional meet- 
ing was devoted to the topic of quality 
food in quantity. Winifred Eliason of 
Greenfieid-Mills, Detroit, spoke on 


“Food That Is Good,” while Veronica 
Morrissey of L. S. Ayres Department 
Store, Indianapolis, took as her subject, 
“Food That Looks Good.’ Following 


these talks a film on “Artistic Trays” 
was shown through the courtesy of Mary 
Harmon Riste, Butterworth Hospital, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. At the annual 
banquet in the evening, Dr. Janice 
Smith welcomed the dietitians in the 
name of the University of Illinois and 
Margaret Ross, A.D.A. Director of Pro- 
fessional Activities, discussed Associa- 
tion affairs. The climax of the evening 
was the showing of the National Restau- 
rant Association’s public relations film. 

On Saturday morning a special work- 
shop on “Writing for Publications” was 
held at which the JouRNAL’s needs were 
outlined and Anna Glover gave some 
‘Hints from an Editor.” 

The other meetings of the day were 
discussions of administrative problems. 





at outstanding kitchens 


you look for Van’s mark 


@ When you see an unusually fine food service installa- 
tion, you will undoubtedly find Van's name plate on the 
equipment. It is like the name Sterling on the silver you 


cherish. 


@ If you are planning food service equipment improve- 
ments, make use of Van's skill and experience. Illustrations 
of such installations are in Van's Centennial Book of Instal- 


lations. Write for it. 
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A 6-6 discussion plan session on ‘‘Quality 
Food in Quantity” was one feature, while 
at the second meeting speeches were 
given. ‘Food That Is Good for You 
(1949)? was the subject of Dr. Janice 
Smith’s presentation, and Dr. L. B. 
Howard talked on the ‘Contribution of 
Food Technology to Quality Food.’’ 


Iowa Dietetic Association. On No- 
vember 8, the Iowa Dietetic Association 
held its annual fall meeting at Ames. 
Among the speeches given were ‘Some 
Aspects of Nutritional Studies Following 
Gastric Resection’? by Dr. Kate Daum; 
“Television and FM” by Richard Hull, 
Director, Station WOT; and ‘‘A Progres- 
sive Program of Dietetics in a State Hos- 
pital’? by Dr. George Wadsworth, Super- 
intendent, Woodward State Hospital 
and School. Sister Grace Marie of Xavier 
Hospital, Dubuque, reported on the Up- 
per Midwest Hospital Conference, and 
Dr. Lillian Storms Coover, A.D.A. Presi- 
dent-Elect, discussed ‘‘Association Af- 
fairs.”? A short feature of the program 
was the showing of Ohio State Univer- 
sity’s film on lettuce preparation. The 
program closed with a tea honoring Dr. 
Coover, followed by a tour of the Food 
Service Department of Friley Hall. 


Missouri Dietetic Association. A 
well-organized program marked the 16th 
annual meeting of the Missouri Dietetic 
Association on November 11. Adelia M. 
Beeuwkes, Assistant Professor of Nutri- 
tion, School of Public Health, University 
of Michigan represented A.D.A. at the 
meeting. Dr. Frank R. Bradley, Director 
of Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, spoke on 
“Dietetics from the Hospital Adminis- 
trator’s Point of View’’; Dr. Carl V. 
Moore, Professor of Medicine, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, talked on 
“Function of Vitamin B,.’’; Mary Reeves, 
Regional Nutrition Consultant, U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, Chicago, gave ‘‘The 
Dietitian and the Nutritionist Serve the 
Community.’? The banquet speaker, 
Arthur Casey, talked on ‘‘You... And 
the Public.” 


Nebraska Dietetic Association. The 
Cornhusker Hotel in Lincoln was the 
scene of the fall meeting of the Nebraska 
Dietetic Association meeting on Novem- 
ber 12. In the morning, the regular busi- 
ness meeting was held, at which reports 
of the A.D.A. convention in Denver were 
given and an election of officers was held. 
Dr. Lillian Storms Coover, A.D.A. Presi- 
dent-Elect, represented the national As- 
sociation and discussed ‘‘Association 
Affairs.” At the professional meeting in 
the afternoon, two papers were given: 
‘Medical Social Workers and Dietitians 
Cooperate on Mutual Problems’ by 
Evelyn Schellak, Director, Medical So- 
cial Service Department, University 
Hospital, Omaha; and “Sixty-Six Days 


with Six Adolescents’ by Dr. Doretta 
Schlaphoff, Department of Home Eco- 
& ; nomics, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
DIVISION OF THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO, 
Branches In Principal Cities 
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CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 





New York State Dietetic Association. 

At the September dinner meeting of the 
Buffalo Dietetic Association, Leeland N. 
Jones, Jr., Director, Buffalo. Young 
Adult Project, sponsored by the Depart- 

| ment of Education, spoke about ‘‘Bridg- 
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flavor is preserved if preparation”and serving is done in 
Hall ware. Hall China lasts longer... cannot absorb... is 


Re easy to clean.” . keeps its fresh new look permanently. It 
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chart of the 26 beautiful underglaze colors that are available. 
Hall China casseroles are 
available in sizes ranging 
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service. 


NEW YORK CASSEROLE 
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THE HALL CHINA COMPANY - EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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ing the Gap’’—bringing to young people 
out of high school an understanding of 
civie affairs. Ardis M. Karlson, Buffalo 
General Hospital, was elected President; 
Muriel A. Schwarz, Sister’s Hospital, 
Secretary; and Ursula 8S. Senn, Edward 
J. Meyer Memorial Hospital, Treasurer. 

The Central New York Dietetic Asso- 
ciation has elected Clarice Shepard, 
University Hospital, Syracuse, Presi- 
dent; Beatrice Finkelstein, Syracuse, 
Vice-President; Shirley Tifft, Memorial 
Hospital, Syracuse, Secretary; and Doro- 
thy Adams, Onondaga Sanatorium, Syra- 
cuse, Treasurer. 

The first meeting of the Greater New 
York Dietetic Association was held on 
September 26. At this meeting, the new 
plan of organizing democratic groups 
(according to the special interest of the 


members) was put into practice. The 
program was on ‘Group Dynamics in 
Action.’’ The subjects discussed by the 
various groups and the people who 
served as resource consultants were: 
Diet Therapy, Hendericka Rynbergen, 
Assistant Professor of Science, Cornell 
University; Educational Techniques, 
Henrietta Fleck, Chairman, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, New York Univer- 
sity; School Lunch Problems, Katherine 
Wisely, U.S. D.A.; and Food Costs, Alta 
Atkinson, Manager of Food Service, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

At the October meeting of the Greater 
New York Association, Alice Easton, 
Food Consultant for H. A. Johnson Com- 
pany, Boston, was guest speaker. Her 
subject was ‘New Trends in Food.” 

The Mid-Hudson Dietetic Association 
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Safe, Effective Calorie Control in 
ReEbducING DIETS 


ANY so-called reducing 
diets are deficient in protein. 
Such diets, of course, may cause 
damage to essential body tissues. 

As a dietary adjunct in reduc- 
tion of obesity caused by over- 
eating, Knox Unflavored Gelatine, 
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against protein starvation, in re- 
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Knox Gelatine is used as an in- 
gredient in salads, main dishes 
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between-meal drinks, dissolved in 
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Knox Gelatine is all protein, 
with no sugar content—unlike 
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has chosen Mary Ferraro, Poughkeepsie, 
as President; Marion C. Hall, Vassar 
Brothers, Hospital, Poughkeepsie, as 
Vice-President; Maria Lund, St. Francis 
Hospital, Poughkeepsie, as Secretary; 
and Ruth VanAnden, Hudson River 
State Hospital, Poughkeepsie, as 
Treasurer. 

The following program has been an- 
nounced for 1949-50 for the Rochester 
Dietetic Association: September, social 
meeting with musical interlude; October, 
reports of the 32nd Annual A.D.A. Meet- 
ing in Denver, and a members’ work- 
shop; November, a program on diet 
therapy with Dr. Logan discussing ‘‘Psy- 
chiatry of Changing Food Habits’’; 
January, a joint meeting with the League 
of Nursing Education to discuss com- 
munity nutrition problems; February, 
professional education meeting with em- 
phasis on vocational guidance and public 
relations; March, talk by John Welch, 
Director of Consumer Service, DuBois 
Company, on “Practical Sanitation 
Problems’’; April, annual dinner meet- 
ing, with the Buffalo and Syracuse Die- 
tetic Associations as guests; May, a 
program on food administration, includ- 
ing a film on training employees and a 
tour of the employees’ cafeteria at Kodak 
Park; June, annual elections and a social 
meeting. 

The officers of the Rochester Associa- 
tion are: Helen K. Griffith, Chief Dieti- 
tian, Rochester General Hospital, Presi- 


dent; Priscilla L. Hewey, Assistant 
Nutrition Adviser, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Vice-President; Margaret 


Fredericks, Dietitian, Strong Memorial 
Hospital, Secretary; and Ferne King, In- 
structor, Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology, Treasurer. 

The elected officers of the Utica Die- 
tetic Association are: President, Betty 
Meyers, Little Falls Hospital; Vice- 
President, Mary McManus, Utica Memo- 
rial Hospital; Secretary, Gloria Keating, 
Faxton Hospital, Utica; and Treasurer, 
Margaret Fitzgerald, Memorial Hospital, 
Utica. 


Pennsylvania Dietetic Association. 
The new President of the Central Dietetic 
Association is Winifred Ludwig, Harris- 
burg Hospital, Harrisburg. 

Marie Quinn, Bethlehem, has suc- 
ceeded Elinor Anderson as President of 
the Lehigh Valley Dietetic Association. 

Northeast Dietetic Association is now 
headed by Jane L. Smith of Kingston. 

Northwestern Dietetic Association at its 
second meeting of the year entertained 
a number of hospital directors from the 
area. Anna dePlanter Bowes, delegate, 
reported on the A.D.A. convention in 
Denver. Officers of this new organization 
are: President, Mildred vonBergen, 
Seranton; and _ Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dorothy Dana, Wilkes-Barre. 

The November meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Dietetic Association was held at 
the Board of Education Building. The 
first speaker was Norma B. Carson, Sen- 
ior Policewoman of the Crime Prevention 
Division, Bureau of Police, who dis- 
cussed juvenile crime and gave an in- 
teresting summary of prevention meth- 
ods in current use. Grace E. Lofthouse, 
Coordinating Nurse of the Medical Serv- 
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ice Division, Board of Education, was 
the second speaker and told of the work 
of the school nurse in the public school 
system. School district nurses and public 
health nurses were invited as guests for 
this evening. 

The Diet Therapy Section of the Phila- 
delphia Association prepared a puppet 
play for use by members of the diabetic 
children’s camp for their Christmas 
party. The play, which took the form of 
an object lesson for diabetic children, 
was performed by the children. 


Tennessee Dietetic Association. Of- 
ficers of the Tennessee Dietetic Associa- 
tion for the current year are: President, 
Anna L. Carpenter, Chattanooga; Presi- 
dent-Elect, Frances Crain, Memphis 


Dairy Council, Memphis; Vice-President, 
Lucile Wright, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville; Secretary-Treasurer, Edith 
Shipe, Baptist Hospital, Knoxville. 


Texas Dietetic Association. This 
year’s program of the Fort Worth Die- 
tetic Association has been planned to 
give its members more knowledge of 
several fields related to dietetics, includ- 
ing visual education, food seasoning, 
floral arrangement, biochemistry, per- 
sonnel management, high quality cater- 
ing services, and the work of welfare 
agencies. 

The first meeting—on visual education 
—combined the showing of two films, 
“The Story of Human Energy” and 
‘What You Didn’t Eat,’ with a descrip- 
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tion of how these films had been used in 
the Fort Worth public schools and Recre- 
ation Department as a means of public 
education. In the second meeting— 
modern developments in the old art of 
food seasoning—was presented by a rep- 
resentative of the Le Gout Company, 
manufacturers of food specialties. At the 
third meeting some basic principles of 
floral design were explained and demon- 
strated by two prominent garden club 
members through the actual making of 
small table and tray decorations and 
corsages suitable for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas use in hospitals. 

Other programs for the year include 
talks on personnel management and ad- 
vances in nutrition research by members 
of Texas Christian University faculty, 
and a program of information and enter- 
tainment for prospective home eco- 
nomics students from local high schools. 
Two field trips will be taken to a day 
nursery and the kitchens of a private 
club serving high quality food. 


Wisconsin Dietetic Association. On 
November 12, the Northern Wisconsin 
Dietetic Association, met in Wausau. 
Dr. William C. Miller, local dermatolo- 


| gist, talked on food allergies and stated 


that 50 per cent of the general medical 
practice is basically concerned with 
allergic reactions. Grace Dagneau, Die- 
titian, Riverview Hospital, Wisconsin 
Rapids, told how she organized the first 
lay club for diabetic patients in the 
state last May, so that she would not lose 
contact with her patients. In another 
talk, Hedwig Poehler, Nutritionist, Mil- 
waukee Health Department, discussed 
“The Approach to Eating Problems of 
Children in the Habit Clinic.’? Grace 
Towell, Dietitian, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Milwaukee, spoke on planning the hos- 
pital kitchen. 

At the business meeting a report of the 
A.D.A. convention in Denver was given 
and the following officers elected: Presi- 
dent, Lucille Hawkinson, Ripon; Presi- 
dent-Elect, Grace Dagneau, Riverview 
Hospital, Wisconsin Rapids; Secretary, 
Agnes Showalter, Appleton; and Treas- 
urer, Grace Clagett, Portage. 


jel tion Activities 


Executive Board Meets. The Execu- 
tive Board of A.D.A. met in Chicago, 
December 9 and 10 to make further plans 
for the year, in line with the new Consti- 
tution. 


Our Representatives. In November 
Anne Stewart Miller attended a planning 
meeting for the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth and 
also the two-and-a-half-week annual con- 
ference of FAO. 

In December, Jean Crooks represented 
A.D.A. at the National Reorganization 
Conference of the Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report. Grace Bulman 
and Rosemary Lodde attended the Na- 
tional Conference on Occupied Countries. 

Marguerite Pettee was our delegate at 
the inauguration of G. Tyler Miller, Pres- 


ident of Madison College, Harrisonburg, 


Virginia. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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F YOUR HOSPITAL 
IS NOT USING THE 


FLEA-STRAW 


the all-purpose, flexible 
disposable, drinking tube 
- Request samples today - 


The FLEX-STRAW is sani- 
tary--eliminates sterilization 
and breakage. Saves valuable 
time of attendants - is safe 
and convenient for the patient 
Lessens possibility of spread 
of communicable diseases — 
and is extremely economical. 
Send today for samples of this 
greataidin serving the patient. 


SS == BENDS TO 
i ANY ANGLE 


~ 4 FOR BOTH 
*™ HOT AND 
COLD 
LIQUIDS 


FLEXSTRAW CORPORATION 


4300 Euclid Ave. Dept. 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


DIETETICS 


asa 


PROFESSION 


INTERNSHIP ; 


cavcer as. Dietitian mean: 


Dietetics as a Profession gives detailed in- 
formation concerning the qualifications and oppor- 
tunities for dietitians. Price 25 cents, 


Why a Dietetic Internship? explains the im- 
portance of a year’s internship and describes the ac- 
tivities of a dietetic intern. Price 5 cents; in lots of 25 


$.75 


Double Feature was written specifica!ly for the 
high school girl, and describes simply, with the aid 
of clever illustrations, the various opportunities of- 
fered in a dietetic career. Single copy free; in lots 
of 100—$1.50. 


Send your order and remittance to: 
THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
620 North Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, Illinois 
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New Appointments, Veterans Administration 


The following hospital appointments of dietitians have been 


made by the 


Name 


Alma Berry 

Joan A. Bradley 
Filomena Fusco 
Rosemary Jones 
Dolores A. Kapinsky 
Claire A. Keefe 


, Mae Linder 


Margaret M. McLaughlin 
Joyce E. Meyer 
Charlotte S. Pierce 

Ruth Romaine 

Barbara J. Stone 
Eleanor Storm 

Mildred E. Umstead 
Doris Zito 


Marjorie Atteberry 
Dorothy Beall 

Lita Bulla 

Shirley J. Davis 
Mildred H. Divens 
Loretta A. Doak 
Janet E. Fox 
Roseanna E. Glacken 
Mary Hageman 
Elizabeth Krock 
Margie L. Lawrence 
Peggy A. Leibin 
Margaret J. Maloney 
Carmen B. deMartinez 
Lois J. Mosca 
Virginia B. Wedeberg 
Ida M. Welborn 
Betty E. Wells 


Frances P. Caldwell 
Abbie Noel Campbell 
Martha E. Conn 
Rubye G. Jones 
Elinor M. Rosier 
Marguerite L. Ruff 
Flora V. Stephens 
Doris W. White 


Evangeline Alexander 
Betty Bolton 
Nancy F. Burgess 
Janelle Cole 

Earline V. Dick 
Rose Eva Diltz 
Joyce Egbert 
Marilyn Evans 
Agnes A. Gabriel 
Jean Arnold Hosick 
Elizabeth Klinge 
Gracia Oliviera 


Beverly Borgquist 
Patricia Brennan 
Frances Eliose Dean 
Frances Halada 
Beryl Meyer 
Barbara H. Muehrcke 
Mary F. Orleman 
Elizabeth Pritchett 
Lena E. Riley 

Lois R. Ross 

Luella Sedgwick 
Betty L. Siegesmund 
Dolores H. Widmar 
Ethel Wonderly 


Phyllis J. Bellmer 
Alice Goodwin 
Margaret A. Gray 
Dorothy Heart«tein 
Virginia R. Humes 
Mary R. Sargent 
Helen E. St. Clair 


Position 


Boston 


Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 


Washingtor 


Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 


Area 


rn, D. C. Area 


Atlanta Area 


Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 


St. Louis Area 


Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 


Ft. Snelling, 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Head Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Head Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 


Minnesota, Area 


San Francisco Area 


Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Head Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 


Veterans Administration since July 1, 1949: 


Location 


Framingham, Mass. 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Staten Island, N. Y. 
Bath, N. Y. 

Bronx, N. Y. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Staten Island, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 

Castle Point, N. Y. 
White River Junction, Vt. 
White River Junction, Vt. 
Bronx, N. Y. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
Bronx, N. Y. 


It. Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 
I't. Howard, Md. 

Ft. Howard, Md. 
Perry Point, Md. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
Aspinwall, Pa. 
Lebanon, Pa. 

Marion, Ind. 

Dayton, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Louisville, Ky. 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Aspinwall, Pa. 

Perry Point, Md. 
Lyons, N. J. 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 


Columbia, S. C. 

Tuskegee, Ala. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Dublin, Ga. 

Biloxi, Miss. 

Columbia, 8. C. 

Kennedy, Memphis, Tenn. 
Mountain Home, Tenn. 


Topeka, Kans. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
North Little Rock, Ark. 
McKinney, Tex. 

North Little Rock, Ark. 
McKinney, Tex. 

Grand Junction, Colo. 
Alexandria, La. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 
Temple, Tex. 


Downey, Ill. 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
Ft. Harrison, Mont. 
Hines, Ill. 

Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
Hines, Ill. 
Dearborn, Mich. 
Wood, Wis. 
Danville, Ill. 
Dearborn, Mich. 
Hines, Ill. 

Hines, Ill. 

Hines, Ill. 
Downey, Ill. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif 








